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FROM CHIGAGO, EVERY DAY UNTIL JULY 12, INCLUSIVE 
ACCOUNT CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION AND ANNUAL 
MEETING INDEPENDENT ORDER GOOD TEMPLARS, SEATTLE 


Same rate applies to Portland, Tacoma, Everett, Bellingham, 
Vancouver and other Puget Sound Points. Proportionately low 
rates from all eastern cities, Milwaukee, and all Wisconsin points. 
Only $54 Chicago to Spokane and return on same dates. eturn 
limit, September 15, 1907. Liberal stop-overs. 


Summer Vacation Trips 


If low rates are an inducement, you will make a western trip 
this summer. 

If mountain scenery has a charm for you, take the daylight 
ride over the Rockies via the. Great Northern Railway. 

For a comfortable trip, leave St. Paul or Minneapolis any 
morning, on the 


‘ORIENTAL LIMITED” 


Standard and Tourist Sleepers, Dining Car and Conipartment- 
Observation Car. Meals in Dining Car on the a la carte_plan. 
For information regarding routes and through 
rates, call on or address 
W. M. LOWRIE, Gen. Eastern Pass’r Agent, 379 Broadway, NEw YORK 
C. W. PITTS, General Agent Pass’r Dept., 220 So. Clark St., Ca1caco 
A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent, St. PAUL 


Alaska—Yukon—Pacific Exposition, Seattle, June-October, 1909 


Great Northern Railway 








Seattle 
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Needles and Pins 


By 
JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


Author of “If I Were King,” “The Proud Prince,” etc. 


Me: McCARTHY’S new romance 

proves that the love of a man for his 
wife may be as thrilling a subject for fic- 
tion as the love of a man for a maid. 
Readers of “If I Were King” will be glad 
to know that Francois Villon is again the 
hero in a story of romance, chivalry, and 
combat. ‘The tale moves in a stirring 
period, full of love and strife and adventure. 
The incidents are varied and exciting, and 
the characters as animated and contrasted 


as those in Mr. McCarthy’s earlier stories. 


Price, $1.50 
































The artless, artful, and joyous ad- 
ventures of a little Chicago 
girl in a Scotch village. 

















“BUD” 


“ It deserves to be a little classic, this story 
so full of good writing, and smiles, and right 
feeling; and I have called it a shining book 
because, shutting its covers, I have felt like one 
pulling down the curtain on a play which has 
quickened life with a hundred half- forgotten 
meanings.” —A. T, QuiLLEr-Coucn. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 





found all that 
goes to the 
making of the 
most exciting 
kindof astory 
of love and 
adventure. 
There are an 
American girl 
and American 
millions to be 
won, and the 
hero makes a 
daring fight 
for them. 
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By EDWIN LEFEVRE 
Author of “‘ Wall Street Stories,’’ “‘ The Golden Flood ’” 
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COMMENT 


The State of the Railroads 

Wuen the rate-fixing proposition was under discussion it 
was said that it was a step towards state ownership of rail- 
roads. This was vehemently denied by those who were sup- 
porting Mr. Roosrve.t and by Mr. Roosrtveitr himself. The 
bill that was born from the conflict of the President and the 
Senate was very far from being that which was contemplated 
when the agitation was begun, but it is pointed te as evidence 
that neither Mr. Roosrverr nor his friends then advocated 
state ownership. Nevertheless, the impression is strong the 
other way, and practical results have followed. Many States 
have enacted laws the operation of which will tend to put the 
management of roads under the States as completely as if 
they were owned by the governments. This is notably true 
in the State of New York. In Pennsylvania a two-cent-fare 
bill has been enacted, and the Pennsylvania and other rail- 
roads have been obliged to raise their commutation rates in 
order to meet the losses incurred by being obliged to reduce 
through rates. Whether they are justified or not justified 
in doing this may be demonstrated by the application of the 
rules of arithmetic; but the commuters of Pennsylvania are 
endeavoring, by caricatures and libellous broadsides, to convict 
one of the roads of the State of unjustly increasing fares. 
They also talk of the necessity of State intervention, and 
even of State ownership, to meet the alleged disingenuous 
attempt of the corporations to throw obloquy upon the two- 
cent law. It was predicted that in such a way State ownership 
would follow the attack on the roads. The roads would be 
injured. They would be obliged to curtail their service to 
the public. They might become impaired. This would in- 
dicate to their radical enemies that they were simply trying 
to take vengeance on account of hostile legislation, and they 
would then demand that the iniquity should be punished by 
the expropriation of the property of the roads. The events 
happening in Pennsylvania are justifying the criticism. 


The Real Trouble 

Much, if not all, of the real trouble lies in the fact that 
the railroad situation and the railroad iniquities have not been 
and are not calmly discussed. There have been so much noise 
and so much excitement that wild opinions are held, and laws 
worthy of their parentage have been put upon the statute- 
books. Such laws must in the end produce their abundant 
crop of trouble. It is not, however, what any particular person 
has done that is the real cause of the trouble; it is what is 
threatened to be done, what has been foreshadowed, what 
men in power are manifestly ready to do, that produces anxiety 
in the minds of conservative men, who recognize not only 
the value of law, but also the importance of industrial and 
economic freedom. Mow the minds of rational and self- 
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contained men have been aftected by the mental and morz] 
atmosphere of this country has been abundantly illustrated 
of late. Mr. James J. Ilitn says that the time is coming, if 
present conditions are maintained, when the government will 
be obliged to take over the railroads for the simple reason 
that private capital cannot undertake, in the face of hostile 
legislation and tlie threats of influential public men, the tasl 
of so equipping the railroads that they may mect the growing 
demands of business. Mr. Hint has been denounced as foolish 
for saying this, but no intelligent person who knows Mr. Hii 
and who understands his problem will call him foolish. Baron 
Roruscuitp, the head of the London house, says that the 
President has gone too far and is responsible for the loss ot 
credit by the railroads. Trroy-Brautiru, not only a dis- 
tinguished but a fair-minded and thoroughly passionless 
economist, reechoes Baron Roruscuitp. At least all-these 
statements and such action as that which has been taken by 
the Pennsylvania railroads mean that here was, and here is, 
a debatable question; but serious and radical action has been 
taken upon it by lawmakers without discussion and, presuma- 
bly, without thought. Debate is what we ought to have had; 
debate is what we now need; and to obtain this we must have 
an opposition party and an era of calmness. 


Overcapitalization of Railroads 

President Roosrvett does not seem to have convineed by 
his recent economic words all of the followers of his economic 
deeds. There is still doubt on the subject of overcapitalization 
of railroads. Mr. Roossvert says that, taken by and large, 
railroads are not overcapitalized; but he does not give us the 
reasons or the proof. Those who, therefore, question his ac- 
curacy would do well to read the short address on this sub- 
ject delivered by Mr. Francis Lynne Sretson at the recent 
cinner of the Economic Club. Some people and editors who 
have been hazy see now that the overeapitalization of a busi- 
ness which must encounter competition cannot affect the 
prices which it charges, but injures only those who thus waste 


their money by letting it lie idle. As to railroads, Mr. Stetson : 


points out that their rates are usually fixed by competition 
or by State legislation, and, therefore, overeapitalization can- 
not determine their rates. The denial of this truth by Mr. 
Rooskrve.t’s surprised friends is still going on—in gasps. But 
if these friends will read Mr. Stetson, they will see that Mr. 
RoosEvELT has really a good reason for his faith, whether the 
faith is new or old) Moreover, if they will continue their 
rcsearch, and will understandingly read Mr. Sterson’s advice 
to eliminate the dollar-mark from shares of stock, and make 
each share frankly and openly a proportionate share of the 
whole capital—meaning the assets of the corporation—they 
will be able to comprehend how the bugbear of stock-watering 
will surely fade away, and also how little sense there has been 
in the seeming economic talk of those whose minds are not 
yet prepared for the reception of the truth even when it is 
offered to them by the President of the United States. 


The South and Mr. Bryan 

The discussion of Mr. Bryan and his policies in the South- 
ern newspapers increases in interest. The leading journals 
of the South now declare that there is no reason for pre- 
ferring Mr. Bryan to Mr. Roosrvett; that they are sub- 
stantially in agreement on public questions; that Jon 
Tempte Graves was abundantly justified in nominating, as 
the joint ticket of the two parties, Roosevert and Bryan. 
It is justly pointed out that—-as this ticket, although logical, 
is impossible—Mr Bryan could not defeat Mr. Roosevett 
or any candidate whom ‘the President would select and who 
would be in agreement with his policies. Those who believe 
as these two men believe would prefer Mr. Roosrveit for 
many reasons. As one of the Southern editors puts it, Roostr- 
veLt has his record to point to; he may prove his sincerity 
hy what he has done; while Bryan could simply promise that 
he would do as well. But the Southern newspapers are also, 
as we have already pointed out, giving affirmative reasons for 
their increasing opposition to Mr. Bryan. The Richmond 
Times-Despatch, quoting Senator Rayner’s protest against 
centralization and paternalism, says: 

These are the two questions that touch Democracy at the vital 
point. These are the fundamentals, compared to which Mr. 
3RYAN’S government ownership and referendum proposals are as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. 
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The Meridian (Mississippi) Star nominates Gray and JoHn- 
SON, and says that— 

Colonel BryAN can carry the solid South, not necessarily in- 
cluding Maryland and certainly not West Virginia, and no more. 
Grayand JOHNSON, or JOHNSON and Gray if preferred, could carry 
the solid South and without doubt the States of Minnesota, Mary- 
land, and Delaware. Upon such a ticket, whether JOHNSON or 
Gray head it, nothing is in the way to hinder cordial and fighting 
union between the two wings into which the party separated in 
1896. The “ Bryan Democrat,” if he is a Democrat indeed, can 
follow the Minnesota “ regular,’ and the “Gold Democrat” can 
support Gray. Meantime, both are Democrats in their uncom- 
promising opposition to the centralistic policies of ROOSEVELT 
which menace the rights of the States under the Constitution, 
both are tariff-reformers of approved record and by clear conviction, 
and both are free of the tainting endearments ef the “ Wall Street 
crowd.” 

“And Mr. Bryan, as the growing number of Southern editors at- 
test, is not “opposed to the centralistie policies of Mr. Roose- 
VELT,” nor is he such a sincere and hearty tariff-reformer 
as the Democratic party now seems to demand for its leader 
in 1908. The contest is warmly sincere and very American. 


Another Veto by Governor Hughes 

The veto of the train-crew bill by Governor Hucues fol- 
lows hard upon his veto of the two-cent-fare bill. The bill, 
in. brief, required railroads, under certain conditions, to have 
larger train crews than they are accustomed to have. Gov- 
ernor Hucues asserts that for the Legislature to compel the 
roads to make the expenditure required by the bill would be 
equivalent to the taking of property without due process of 
law. This is another sensible veto message. It is easy to see, 
however, that the Governor is especially doubtful of the wis- 
dom of Legislatures, for under the Public Utilities law his 
commissioners may do precisely what was sought to be ac- 
complished by this vetoed bill. It is yet to be established 
that politicians holding administrative positions are able to 
manage property, private or public, any more visely than 
may politicians who make the laws. It may be that a Hugues 
commission would, but would an OnELL or a BLAcK or a Woop- 
RUFF or a Hearst commission satisfy the Governor’s desire 
to see justice meted out to corporations as to individuals? 
Besides, is it true that we have discovered that government 
in private by commission is safer for the public and the in- 
dividual than government in public by Legislatures ? 


Canada’s Way With Railroads 

In working out the problem of railroad regulation, and espe- 
eially in determining how State control and Federal control 
ean be made to work together for something more desirable 
than general railroad ruination, there may be something to 
be learned from the experience of Canada. There, a railroad 
which is declared to be concerned with the business of the 
whole Dominion, is by law under control of the Dominion 
government, whereas a railroad which has to do only with a 
single province is looked after by that province. What the 
Dominion government attends to, the provincial governments 
let alone. Some such division of supervisory activity must 
be brought to pass in the United States. 


The City May Not Sell Ice 

Governor GuILp, acting on the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the State, has vetoed a bill passed by the Massa- 
chusetts State Legislature authorizing the city of Holyoke 
to go into the ice business. There is a good deal of municipal- 
ownership criticism of this decision, and one or two editors 
have reversed the Supreme Court, while they have also ex- 
pressed their doubts of the righteousness of the Governor 
who would follow such an antisocialistie opinion. It being 
an important law, in their opinion, why should the Constitu- 
tion be permitted to stand in its way? It may, indeed, be 
questionable whether many of the States may not embark 
in business, since the grain-elevator case, and since it was 
also decided that a State may lend meney to a grist- 
mill; but in Massachusetts it is still the view of the court 
that a city must attend to its own business, and may not 
enter into the ice, or into other, businesses which are usually 
carried on by private enterprise. It is not clear, indeed, that 
the old-fashioned law is not, on the whole, a good one. In 
the city of New York the people had a foretaste of the 
kind of business which the selling and harvesting of ice may 
become when it is controlled by city politicians; and their 
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experience supplemented that which they have always enjoyed 
when city politicians have had anything to do with purchasing 
supplies, building court-houses, or determining upon the fire- 
proofing material that may be used within the city limits. 
Sometimes, as in this case, a court and a veto may give us 
time for wholesome thought and profitable reflection. 


War Between Labor and Capital 

The Orcuarp testimony ought not to be permitted to escape 
as merely the tale of a monster of iniquity, confessedly not 
only a fiend, but a coward. OrcuAarp was also the embodiment 
of a sociological philosophy which has been taught and ad- 
voeated by a good many men who are not criminals in fact, 
or wild beasts at heart. Some of the most pious of men have 
preached the doctrine that the relations between labor and 
capital are the relations of war, and that those who are en- 
gaged in such a war, especially on the side of labor, are right 
in resorting to the methods of war. This philosophy has ex- 
eused the attempts of some unions to deprive non-union meu 
and their families of the right to earn their bread, while it 
has looked with complaceney on the destruction of property 
and on assaults. Its general view is that the law should not 
be enforced against the soldiers of the fighting army of labor. 
Discussion of the right to kill has not been indulged in, but 
actual killing has been overlooked. Orctarp is a pretty ex- 
treme product of the dangerous doctrine, but extreme products 
are to be expected from such theories as some labor leaders 
have preached and taught. Perhaps this horrible illustration 
of its evil possibilities will result in a mitigation of the 
philosophy. 


What Will Be Done About the House of Lords ? 

The British Prime Minister, Sir H. J. Camppett- 
BanNeERMAN, has announced that the Liberal party, of which 
he is the official head, is determined to impose certain limits 
on the obstruction offered by the Ilouse of Lords to legisla- 
tion desired by a majority of the British voters—a desire 
embodied in bills passed by the House of Commons. To that 
end, he says, British Jiberals will insist that the right 
claimed py the Upper House to amend or reject measures 
approved by the popular Chamber shall be allowed only dur- 
ing the lifetime of the Parliament in which such measures 
were introduced. He means, in other words, that if at the 
general election following the amendment or rejection of 
a particular bill by the lords that bill should be made a 
pivotal issue, and the constituencies should approve of it, the 
measure, when sent up in the next Parliament, must be suf- 
fered by the lords to become a law. For the principle thus 
advocated there is something to be said. In neither France, 
nor Italy, nor Prussia, nor Austria, nor Hungary, although 
in each of those countries the Upper House is only partially 
hereditary, would it venture to thwart persistently and de- 
fiantly the popular will expressed by a vote of the Lower 
Chamber. The only countries purporting to enjoy parlia- 
mentary institutions in which the Upper House is aceus- 
tomed to throw out bills at its option—outside of the United 
Kingdom—are the United States and the German Empire, 
and neither our Federal Senate nor the Bundesrath contains 
a hereditary element. Under the circumstances, it seems 
reasonable that the obstructive power asserted by the British 
House of Lords should be subject to some restriction. But 
how ean the principle, which on its face seems plausible 
enough, be embedded in British law? It cannot be established 
by a bill, for a bill requires the concurrence of both Chambers 
before it is presented for the approval of .the sovereign. 
Evidently the only thing that the House of Commons can do 
is to pass a resolution declaring some curtailment of the 
power claimed by the hereditary Chamber to be indispensable, 
and defining what the curtailment should be. Then the min- 
istry for the time being could dissolve Parliament and appeal 
to the country on that single issue. 


Wal the Lords Reform Themselves ? 

Tt seems probable that long before Sir H. J. Camppet- 
BANNERMAN’S project can be carried out, the composition 
end character of the House of Lords will have been changed 
materially by its own act. Many of its most eminent Union- 
ist members have from time to time acknowledged that as 
at present constituted it is an anachronism and requires 
trenchant modifications. Such was the position taken, for 
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example, by the late Lord Satissury. The peers themselves 
have agreed on the appointment of a committee on the com- 
position of the Upper. House, which includes representatives 
of every shade of opinion. Moreover, there is at least 
one way in which the House of Lords could, without 
pursuing a revolutionary course, relieve itself of the odium 
attaching to hereditary legislation. Neither the Scotch peers 
nor the Irish peers who sit and vote in the House of Lords 
do so by hereditary right. They exercise those privileges by 
election. The Act of Union between England and Scotland 
provided that the Scottish peerage should meet and choose 
twenty-four of its memhers to sit in the House of Lords 
during the term of a given Parliament. On the other hand, 
the Act of Union between Great Britain and Ireland stipulated 
that the Irish peerage should have the right to elect for life 
one hundred of its members, to sit and vote in the British 
Upper House. Why should not the elective principle be ap- 
plied also to the peerage of England and the peerage of the 
United Kingdom—-two bodies which are: by no means iden- 
tical? Whether the elected representatives of the two peer- 
ages last named should be chosen for life or for a given 
Parliament is only a question of detail, but for obvious rea- 
sons it might be expedient to follow the Scottish precedent. 


A Monument to Champlain 

Long before the English looked upon this country either 
as a place in which freedom of conscience or individual lib- 
erty could be enjoyed more fully than in the old home, or 
where trade was profitable, the !'renchman came here not only 
to trade but to establish a purer church than then existed ou 
the continent of Europe. Samurn pe CiraMPLAIN was one of 
the first of his countrymen to invade our wilderness. It was 
on Lake Champlain that he and his followers, mostly Indian 
enemies of the Irequois, fired the first shot that was aimed 
hy Frenchmen against these warlike savages—a shot that made 
them in the long run the bitter enemies of the French and 
the friends of the Dutch and the English. On the Fourth 
of July the people of Champlain, New York, are to unveil 
a monument ereeted there by the French-Canadians who now 
dwell in the United States. That fatal shot shattered French 
power in America, but it is well to have a monument to the 
strong man who fired it on the lake which bears his name. 


Boston’s Art Museum That Is To Be 
The plans -of the new Boston Art Museum, which have 
been under diligent and exacting consideration for four or 
five years, were published on June 15 in the Boston papers: 
They provide for buildings that eventually will cover the 
whole of the twelve-acre site on the Fenway. The part to 
be first constructed, and on which work began last April, 
will cover about four acres. The museum is to be a two- 
story building—or group of connected buildings—in the 
classical style. Mr. J. R. Coonier, Jr., lately the temporary 
director of the museum, says of the plans in the 7'ranscript: 
We have a building that is formal but not stiff, spreading but not 
low, impressive without great height, varied without restlesness, 
rich without ostentation, dignified but not forbidding; a building 
in which reserve and spontaneity are happily blended, in which 
the masses are simple, the composition logical, the proportions ex- 
quisite, the details appropriate, the ornamental motives few but 
significant, the purpose unmistakable, the general character one of 
refinement and distinction. ; 
This is an impressive category of commendations, most of 
which, we presume, will be disputed first or last, but Mr. 
CooLipGE is a person amply qualified to have views about 
buildings, and he means all that he says. It is well known 
that extraordinary pains have been taken to build in- Boston 
an art museum that should be a model of what such a build- 
ing ought to be. The opportunity was exceptionally good. 
It was not a ease of adding to an old structure, but of build- 
ing on a new site as nearly as possible what was wanted. 
Most of the great art collections of Europe are housed in 
buildings that were intended for other uses, and museum 
construction and arrangement. come much nearer to being 
a new problem than would be imagined, considering how old 
the world is. There is every prospect that the work so care- 
fully studied and now begun will give to Boston the most 
notable art-museum building in the country, and even in the 
world. The museum, with this new home in prospect, has 
recently acquired a new director in Professor ArtHUR Fatr- 
BANKS,. of Ann Arbor, a learned and accomplished New- 
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Englander, who for the last year has been Professor of Greek 
and Greek Archxology in the University of Michigan. 


Good Results of the Aaimal Controversy 

What best justifies controversy is the discovery of truth 
and the spread of knowledge. These laudable ends are being 
considerably promoted by the war that started with President 
RoosEvELT’s condemnation of the nature-fakirs and Nature- 
fakir Lona’s impassioned denial of what Mr. Rooseve.t 
averred. The commotion about the animals and the animal 
writers led Orthodox-naturalist Burroucus to record his ab- 
solute denial (copied into last week’s Wrrkty) of Dr. Lona’s 
theory that there is a great deal of individual character 
among the birds and beasts. Mr. Burrouacus holds that they 
are governed wholly hy instinct, and that none of them ever 
reason. It is interesting to find so conservative and practised 
an authority as WinuiAm T. Uornapay in disagreement with 
Mr. Burroucus on this important point. When Mr. Bur- 
rouGHS takes the position that animals are without reasoning 
intelligence, that they act entirely from instinct, and are devoid 
of anything like individuality, Dr. Hornapay finds it quite 
as hard to follow him as to follow Dr. Lone, and Dr. Lone 
he considers “ the most visionary writer who has ever appeared 
before the American public in the guise of a naturalist.” 
Dr. Hornapay is convinced that animals “can and do reason 
from cause to effect, that they do not act solely from instinct, 
and that they have much the same passions as men, only in a 
less degree.” In support of this conviction he puts sundry 
monkeys and elephants on the witness stand. The truth about 
the animals seems to lie somewhere between Mr. ‘BurrouGcus 
and Dr. Lone. Of course animals have individuality. Every 
child knows that, and thongh Mr. Burrouacns seems to have 
denied it, it is likely that on that point he was misunderstood. 
But about the reasoning powers of animals he and Mr. Horna- 
DAY clearly have reached opposite conclusions, and it will help 
towards attainment of authoritative truth to have their warring 
convictions made public. 


College-bred Americans 

As_a maker of discourse on public occasions Ambassador 
Bryce is amply fulfilling the large expectations that accom- 
panied him to these shores and met him here on his arrival. 
Le makes very good speeches, and lots of them. In every one 
there are interesting thoughts, as when in a Commencement 
address at the University of Chicago he observed that no- 
where in the world does so large a proportion of the people 
receive a university cducation as in this country, and that 
the effects of it would doubtless be felt in the next generation. 
“Tet us hope,” said the ambassador, “that they will be felt 
not only in the complete equipment of your citizens for public 
life and in their warmer zeal for civic progress, but also in 
a true perception of the essential elements of happiness, a 
larger capacity for enjoying those simple pleasures which the 
cultivation of taste and the imagination opens to us all.” 
Amen to that, and to all of it. The next generation will 
have its troubles, and will have them superabundantly unless 
this generation manages with what wisdom it can muster te 
settle some troubles that won’t wait. East and West in this 
country there are a great many college-taught men now in 
public life, and the group of them includes many very ob- 
streperous characters. They work, as a rule, for honest 
government according to their notion of it, but the variation 
in the notion extends all the vay from President RoosEvELT 
to Chancellor Day. An increased proportion of college-bred 
men in our next generation is, on the whole, a hopeful detail 
of our prospects, but it does not insure us against wild leader- 
ship and lively times. 


Economists Scarce 

It is one of the signs of the times that the universities and 
colleges are finding it difficult to procure a sufficient number 
of desirable teachers of economics. There are few adequate 
graduate courses in economics, and there is a constant demand 
from the greater and the smaller institutions for instructors 
in the “dismal science.” There are plenty of men to lecture 
on the manner in which economic law may be beaten by po- 
litical exigency or by socialistic designs to eliminate or to 
improve nature, but of men who know and think, and who are 
prepared to teach what they know and think, there are too 
few to go around. Just now the man who can most easily 
obtain a job to teach is a real economist untainted by socialism. 



































































































































































-Is Parliamentary Government in Russia 
a Failure? 


THE second Duma, like its predecessor, has been dissolved, after 
a brief and unfruitful term of existence, but whether on that 
account the application of representative institutions to Russia 
should be deemed impracticable is a question as to which different 
opinions will be expressed by Reactionists on the one hand and 
pronounced Liberals on the other. The former will lay stress upon 
the fact that neither of the two defunct assemblies can be credited 
with having performed any substantial achievement in legislation, 
and that, instead of cooperating zealously with the executive in de- 
vising remedies, or, at least, palliatives, for agrarian disorders and 
fiscal shortcomings, each of them wasted time on visionary projects 
incapable of realization, and allowed itself to be made a forum for 
treasonable agitation, which no self-respecting government could 
be expected to tolerate. It is true that, under the electoral system 
which was established by Count WITTE and which embodied a close 
approach to universal suffrage, no serious attempt was made to 
curb the numerical power of the ignorant peasantry or of the ill- 
balanced proletariat, and that, consequently, the second Duma, like 
the first, contained a section composed of avowed revolutionists, 
and another section which, calling itself Social Democratic, made 
no secret of its wish gradually or quickly to substitute a re- 
publican for a monarchical type of polity. Is that a conclusive 
reason for abandoning the constitutional experiment? Do not the 
French and the Italian Chambers of Deputies, the German Reichs- 
tag, and the Lower House of the Austrian Reichsrath include each 
a large Socialist party that frankly acknowledges a desire to trans- 
form the existing political system into a socialistic state? Would 
that fact be held to justify King Victor EmMmanvet III., or Em- 
peror WILLIAM II., or Emperor FrANcts JOSEPH in abolishing by a 
coup d’état within his dominions the existing Constitution? The 
question answers itself. 

Let us glance, next, at the charge that, in the case of Russia’s 
two popular assemblies, the time which should have been given to 
much-needed legislation has been squandered on revolutionary in- 
trigues and incendiary harangues. From this point of view the 
second Duma has, as a matter of fact, been much more discreetly 
managed: than the first, and has exhibited creditable progress in 
the right view of representative institutions. Under the leader- 
ship of the Constitutional Democrats, whose ascendency has been 
due, this time, not to numerical preponderance, but to sheer intel- 
lectual weight, no resolute attempt has been made, it is true, to 
stifle freedom of debate—the fundamental condition of parliament- 
ary government—but over and over again the predetermination to 
avoid giving the executive any plausible pretext for dissolution 
has been carried out successfully. For instance, the second Duma 
postponed indefinitely the question of ministerial accountability 
to the people’s representatives; the project of a law proclaiming 
general and immediate amnesty for political offences; the perma- 
nent abolition of courts martial in times of peace; and, finally, 
the incorporation of the principle of compulsory expropriation in 
the agrarian programme. All these thorny questions, as to which 
it was known the legislature and the executive could never be 
brought to an agreement, were virtually, so far as any definite ac- 
tion was concerned, adjourned to the Greek kalends. When, 
therefore, in the week ending June 15, the Czar’s ministers made 
up their minds to get rid of the second Duma, they had to hit upon 
a demand to which, as they knew beforehand, no self-respecting 
legislature could possibly submit. It was, of course, with this pur- 
pose in view that on June 14 Premier Stotyp1n—apparently 
reluctant but constrained by the majority of his colleagues—ad- 
dressed to the Duma a so-calied ultimatum, in which he called 
upon the people’s spokesmen to renounce their fundamental privi- 
lege of personal inviolability, by authorizing the arrest and im- 
prisonment of no fewer than fifty-five of their fellow members, al- 
though against only sixteen of these was the government able to 
present any formal charges. Even then the Constitutional Demo- 
crats succeeded in preventing the assembly from returning a hasty, 
an indignant and a defiant protest, and procured the reference of 
the legality of the demand to a committee, which at first was 
ordered to report on Saturday, though it subsequently obtained a 
postponement of the date to Monday. The government, however, 
personified in Premier StotypriN—though in this’ particular he 
seems to have acted against his will—would not concede even a few 
additional hours for the consideration of a question which, obvi- 
ously, struck at the root of representative institutions, but incon- 
tinently, at two o’clock on the morning of June 16, published a 
ukase proclaiming the second Duma dissolved. Under the cireum- 
stances, the fair-minded observer will say that the behavior of 
the Russian executive was less edifying than that of its victim, 
and that nothing so became the second Duma as the dignity with 
which it met its death. 

Convinced, manifestly, of the uselessness of trying a third time 
to obtain an acceptable legislature by the electoral methods which 
Count Witte had devised, the Czar was prevailed upon by his 
advisers to put forth on June 16, some hours after the second 
Duma had ceased to exist, a ukase proclaiming a new electoral 
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law, in conformity with which will be chosen, on September 1 of 
the Russian calendar, a third legislative assembly, which shall 
convene on November 1. The new electoral law differs essentially 
from its predecessor, in that it repudiates the principle of universal 
suffrage. It begins by imposing partial disfranchisement on the 
exterior sections of the empire, including the Russian possessions 
in Central Asia, Siberia, the regions of the Caucasus, Poland, and 
the three Baltic Provinces. The extent to which disfranchisement 
has been carried in these instances will be exemplified when we 
say that the Caucasus is to have but ten instead of the twenty- 
five members it possessed in the second Duma, and that Poland’s 
former quota of thirty-seven is to be cut down to twelve. In the 
three Baltic Provinces the franchise is to be curtailed so materially 
by a property qualification as to give a great preponderance in 
voting power to the German-speaking landowners, as against their 
Lettish vassals, who used the suffrage to elect delegates of the Left 
to the first and second Dumas. Even in the case of the inhabitants 
of Russia proper, whom the new law ostensibly aims to favor at the 
expense of all the rest of the Czar’s subjects, the right to vote is 
narrowed by many and severe restrictions. For instance, the num- 
ber of cities privileged to rciurn separate representatives is cut 
down from twenty-four to six, and even in those six cities the 


.voters are to be distributed in two classes according to their 


property, and, as the deputies are to be divided equally between 
these classes, it is obvious that the rich minority will return as 
many representatives as the poor majority. As for the peasants, 
who constitute from eight to nine tenths of the population in Rus- 
sia proper, they will have no right to return separate representa- 
tives in any of the provinces, and the number of secondary electors 
which they are empowered to return to the provincial colleges is 
so diminished that preponderance is assured to the landlords. The 
more closely these provisions are scrutinized, the more patent is 
the ingenuity applied to the procurement of an assembly thoroughly 
amenable to the wishes of the sovereign and of the upper classes, 
whose loyalty, by the way, seems to be taken for granted. To make 
assurance doubly sure, the Minister of the Interior is authorized, 
at his discretion, to redistribute the voters in any district, according 
to their property or nationality. Thus, by way of precaution, an 
unlimited power of interference is reserved to the executive. 

Will these calculations prove well founded, or, like so many 
cunningly concocted schemes of reactionists in recent times, are 
they doomed to miscarriage? In counting on the loyalty and 
tractability of the upper classes, the Czar’s advisers may find that 
they have been mistaken. That was the experience of the STUART 
monarchy in 1641, and it was that of the BourBnon monarchy in 
1789. Experience has shown that self-interest impels the land- 
owning class to propitiate the masses of the agricultural popula- 
tion. By no possible exercise of adroit discrimination, applied to 
the framing of an electoral law, can the Russian Reactionists hope 
to secure a legislative body more subservient to the wishes of the 
autocracy and the bureaucracy than the existing Council of the 
Empire, a majority of whose members are mere nominees of the 
Czar, while even the small elective element represents a very high- 
class electorate. Yet what happened in the Council of the Empire 
on June 15, when an immediate dissolution of Parliament was 
known to be inevitable? It was pointed out by some Liberal mem- 
bers that in the interval between the dissolving of the second Duma 
and the convening of a third popular assembly, some constitu- 
tional check ought to be imposed on the action of the Czar’s minis- 
ters and of the permanent Senate, which is wholly composed of the 
sovereign’s appointees. For the imposition of some such check, no 
fewer than seventy-one members of the Council of the Empire voted, 
and the proposal was rejected by a majority of only four, which 
never could have been obtained had not the spokesmen of the 
government and also Count Wi1TE, who, of late, has been reckoned 
in the Opposition, combined to denounce the suggestion. It is, in a 
word, impossible for the Reactionists in Russia to contrive a na- 
tional legislature which can be trusted to prove more docile than 
the French States-General which met at Versailles in the spring 
of 1789 were expected to be. Yet we know what the States-General 
did. They first transformed Bourron absolutism into a constitu- 
tional monarchy, and then supplanted it by a republic. 





On Reading Elegies 


Ir sometimes seems as if sorrow were the best building material 
in the world. Out of it arise churches, monuments, pictures, and 
poems. There is, too, a certain impersonality about grief. One’s 
first reflection upon it is apt to be that it is a race inheritance; not 
that it is mine or yours, but that none shall escape it, or if se, at 
his peril. In reading English poetry there is hardly a division 
which is at once so thought-provocative, so exalting, and so delight- 
ful as the elegies. They seem, by their very form, to be made for a 
man who wishes to sum up his doctrine of life and love. Friendship, 
too, is somehow so very closely connected with flowers that of the 
famous English elegies only one lacks wonderful flower passages. 
The foremost one opens with high lawns and desert caves, the wild 






thyme and the gadding vine, the white thorn, and then after many 
a digression we return to a lovely stanza built of the rathe prim- 
rose, tufted crowtoe and pale jessamine, the white pink (evidently 
the scented clove-pink) and the pansy freaked with jet, the glow- 
ing violet, the musk-rose, and well-attired woodbine, the cowslips 
wan that hang the pensive head, the amaranthus and daffodillies 
that fill their cups with tears, and all the quaint enamelled eyes of 
the flowers that peer above the fresh lap of earth. It is difficult 
somewhat to faney daffodillies filling their cups with tears,. because 
those of the present age have a wasteful habit of holding their cups 
sidewise or half downward, but the conceit is charming none the 
less. 

The seraphie SieLtey, a “ pardlike spirit beautiful and swift, 
a love in desolation masked,” comes forward in his elegy with his 
head bound with pansies overblown, and faded violets, white and 
pied and blue, his light spear topped with a cypress cone and 
wrapped with ivy. The vestments of woe became him best—the 
pansies overblown for weight of heavy thoughts, the faded violets 
for truths unaccepted, the ivy for sad fidelity, and the eypress cone 
for early death. One half regrets that the wonderful bouquet of 
flowers of another poem could not have been incorporated into the 
elegy just to keep the flower tradition of English elegies alive. In 
that poem, all compact as it is of color and odor, we find pied wind- 
flowers, violets, and daisies, “those pearled arcturi of the earth,” 
faint oxslips, tender bluebells, and that tall flower that “ wets 
its mother’s face with heaven-collected tears.” Probably this flower 
is the lily; or is SueLLey, too, of the mind that the daffodil lifts 
up its cup in the rain? He moves on to the warm hedge, and here 
grew lush eglantine, the pretty English name for the wild brier 
rose, and cow-bind, which is probably not the same thing as our 
common cowbane, the moonlight-colored May or hawthorn and 
cherry blossoms and wild roses and ivy serpentine, and then come 
flowers, azure, black, and streaked with gold. Any one who shud- 
ders at the thought of a black flower need only see a cluster of 
black tulips in a bed of gold and orange ones to be converted. 
“ Thyrsis ” stands perhaps first among the elegies for the wonder and 
beauty and richness of the flower passages, when, as the high mid- 
summer pomps come on, the musk carnations break and swell, the 
gold-dusted snapdragons yawn, sweet-william gives out his homely 
cottage smell and stocks blow fragrantly. Roses, and jasmine- 
muffled lattices match the dreaming garden trees and the full moon 
and the white evening star, and there are, moreover, whitening 
hedges, uncrumpling ferns, and bluebells trembling by the forest 
way. 

“In Memoriam,” first-named “The Elegies,’ suffers a certain 
lack of concrete imagery from the absorption of TENNYSON’s mind 
with the conflict between science and religion, but here and there 
the little flowers peep through more serious debate, as: 


“ Bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire, 
The little speedwell’s darling blue, 
Deep tulips dashed with fiery dew, 
Laburnums, dropping-wells of fire.” 
The primrose and the woodbine, the rose, the daisy, and the 
lily make fugitive appearanes, and— 
* Unloved, the sunflower, shining fair 
Rays round with flames, her disk of seed 
And many a rose-carnation feed 
With summer-spice the humming air.” 


Once more there is casual mention of winding under ranks of iris, 
and the golden reed, but the trees of “In Memoriam,” beginning 
with, 
“Old yew, which graspest at the stones 

That name the underlying dead,” 
and the poplar, ash, haw, maple, and those unnamed that 

“ Laid their dark arms about the field,” 
are more striking than the flowers. 

What a deep-rooted instinct it is, too, that death should be the 
incentive for a man to sum up his attitude toward life. To lose a 
perfect companionship by death is to be initiated into a high and 
dignified sorrow, for here there is no question of effort to hold the 
thing we lose; it is lifted into the high plane of fate, and the task 
is only to mould the mind to unrelenting fidelity, to transform 
sorrow into worthy thought. So Mivron draws from his loss a 
lesson to careless clergy, and ends with a lovely picture of the 
saints above, in solemn troops and sweet societies, wiping the tears 
from the eyes of Lycidas, and making him the genius of the shore 
who shall be good 

“To all that wander in the perilous flood.” 
Perhaps, too, the rather heartless comment of the swain as he 
twitches his mantle blue, 
“To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new,” 

is only the necessary resolve of man, be grief what it may, to 
redeem the hours—and no more heartless than the placid resigna- 
tion that slowly draws over the anguish of “In Memoriam” and 
ends with— 
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“That God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element 
And one far-off divine event 
Toward which the whole creation moves.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S less sanguine temperament drew from the 
omen of the tree, bare on its lonely ridge, only the resolve, “ De- 
spair, I will not,” and the yearning for the whisper: 
“Why faintest thou? I wandered till I died. 
foam on! The light we sought is shining still.” 


A solace akin to SHELLEY’s Hymn to Intellectual Peauty it is, 
and less profoundly religious than the wonderful lines of the 
“ Adonais,” which should have been the final ones: 

“The One remains,.the many change and pass— 

Heaven’s light forever shines, earth’s shadows fly—” 
One might wish that Mr. SwINruRNE’s seven sonnets on the death of 
BROWNING had been woven into strict elegiac form, and that KEats 
had been moved to leave us an elegy amongst his Odes, and even 
that Mr. Merepirn’s wonderful summing up of his attitude toward 
life had been connected, too, with love and loss: 


“Full lasting is the song, though he 
The singer passes; lasting, too, 
For souls not lent in usury 

The rapture of the forward view. 


“With that I bear my senses fraught 
Till what I am fast shoreward drives— 
‘Lhey are the vessel of the thougit, 
The vessel splits, the thought survives.” 


Personal and Pertinent 


THERE is a story going around the newspapers which says that 
Senator La FOLLETTE was given his degree of B.A. at the University 
of Wisconsin by JouNn BAscom’s influence. This may be. JOHN 
Bascom was president of the University of Wisconsin when La 
FOLLETTE was graduated. ‘This story says that La FOoLierte’s 
average mark was below the “arbitrary standard” set by the 
faculty, and, therefore, the degree had not been voted him. Jonun 
Bascom, however, saw something in the young man which his 
examiners had not elicited. It must have been pretty well covered 
up, for if an American college student of that time couldn’t make 
the required average, his ignorance must have been thick and 
overpowering. But Bascom prevailed and La FoLLETTE became a 
B. A. by a “small margin.” Now it ought to be borne in mind 
that if this story be true, the compliment to LA FoLLerte is greater 
than appears on the surface, for JomNn Bascom has always had a 
keen insight into men, and, for much of his life, college students 
constituted mankind for him. Once when he was a “ class officer,” 
the names of two men were read by him as absent from morning 
prayers. One of them, a pietest, stopped at his desk and said: 

“Professor, when the chapel-bell was ringing I was engaged in 
prayer and did not hear it.” 

“ You’re not excused,” responded JouNn, with contempt in his eye 
and in his voice. 

Then calling back the other man, who was about at the door on 
his way out of the room, he said to him: 

“ What’s your excuse?” 

“JT haven’t any, sir.” 

“ You’re excused.” 

He used to have debates in his elass-room. At one of them, a 
student, not LA FoLLettTe apparently, whom Bascom subsequently 
described as a “ floriating fellew,” in the heat of his eloquence, 
said, “I wish that I had the ability and the time to exhaust this 
subject.” 

“You have the time,” said BAscom. 


Senator Morcan has been sufficiently eulogized, but he had not 
to wait until his death for what they call, in periodical patois, 
an “appreciation.” When the “ boys,” to speak of them as they 
speak of themselves, in the press gallery of the Senate, saw Senator 
MoreGan rise, they politely dropped back into the retiring-room. 
One or two remained behind te keep watch, or to give warning to 
the rest, for MorGan was very likely to wake up and say something 
agreeable or pungent, as in his remarks about the ‘‘ White House 
Cuckoos.” It was not because, in the opinion of the newspaper cor- 
respondents, Morcan would not add something to the debate that 
they left their listening-seats in the gallery. They felt, indeed, 
that he would. They had a touching reverence for his great abili- 
ties. Morcan had, with them, the reputation of being the most 
learned man and the foremost constitutional lawyer in the Senate. 
But the learning, and the length of his speeches, were too much 
for their purposes. For their “specials,” they needed more excite- 
ment and more of what their managing editors called “ human 
interest.” One of them once said that “ only the associated press 
had wires heavy enough to carry a Morcan speech.” The tradi- 
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tion about his oratory was strange. Very few listened to him. 
Senators as well as correspondents had business elsewhere when 
Morgan spoke. And yet it was recognized, or asserted, that there 
was strong stuff in every one cf his speeches, and often, more often 
{han not perhaps, this was true. Nor was there any doubt about 
the quality of his English; no one in the Senate of his time except 
EpMUNDS, THURMAN, and CarLis~r spoke such clear and limpid 
English, and lre often excelled these in literary quality. But men 
would rather hear the others because they had a better sense of 
balanced argument, because they emphasized their strong facts 
and arguments, while CoNKLING, INGALLS, and LAMAR were pre- 
ferred because their ornaments or embroideries were pleasing. 
Morcan’s tones were musical, but his voice did not have much 
range, and he became monotonous, often soporific. He talked along 
on a level with little inflection, playing with his watch-guard, 
stooping down now and then to pick up a book or paper, and so 
he would flow on for hours; he was usually too long to be effective. 
Another grave defect was his equal insistence upon every point, 
great or little, major or minor. As another Senator said to him: 
“ Morcan, you haven’t any perspective. I can’t tell which of your 
points you consider the strongest; you are as long on what I 
should think a trivial argument as you are on what I should 
regard as your most important contention.” No newspaper 
man ever went to MorGan for news; perhaps he never had any; 
if he had, he would not tell, and newspaper men know a 
leaky Senator by instinct. In truth, he did not take much notice 
of caucuses and. caucus secrets, but he was, nevertheless, potent, 
and he was, unconsciously. perhaps, recognized as a Democratic 
leader who must, be reckoned with. This was noticeably true in 
CLEVELAND'S contest for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
SvERMAN act. When Senator TELLER, then a Republican, who was 
voluntarily leading the filibustering “to relieve the Democratic 
silver Senators from filibustering against their own President,” 
discovered one day that these same Democrats were trying to 
patch up party harmony, and he, therefore, determined to abandon 
his leadership, it was to Morcan that he went to announce his 
determination, and it was at Morcan that he shook his finger. It 
was almost always important to Democratic Senators to know how 
Morgan was going, and what he was going to say. He never acted 
with the Republicans; he never forgot that he was a Democrat; 
and when he opposed his party he had the talent to convince 
people that he thought that he was a better Democrat than any 
one else in his party. He attended to his business as Senator with 
industry; he was conscientious without display; and he was de- 
voted to his duty, and to his country, and this last even when he 
was a rebel. He always believed that he was an ‘“ ambassador” 
to Washington from Alabama whenever the rights of the State 
were in question; but, in the main, he was a Senator of the United 
States rather than a Senator from Alabama, which signifies, 
partly at least, that the rights of the State were not often in 
question. 





Georgia Day and the President at Jamestown 


Norro.k, VA., June 11, 1907. 

GeoraiIA Day brought to the Jamestown Exposition the 
largest crowd it has yet seen, and such was the fruitage of sad 
experience that it showed, too, an amazingly well-handled crowd. 
The difficulties of the labor situation have been very great, and the 
cleaning up of the roads and lawns seemed, two or three days be- 
fore the great day, an impossibility. But over six hundred business 
men of Norfolk turned out Saturday and Sunday, lawyers, doctors, 
bankers, shop-owners, tradesmen, all were brothers in their need, 
and for two days they expended the energy of two or three thou- 
sand negroes, cleaning up the grounds and preparing for the coming 
guests. Jacob Riis, who was visiting in Norfolk preparatory to his 
address to the Editorial Association, was so moved by the sight 
that he spent Sunday in his shirt-sleeves working at the grounds 
~ with the best of them, showing himself a man who is friend and 
patriot wherever he may be. The results were excellent, and on 
Monday (June 10) the Exposition grounds were orderly and 
beautiful, and two-thirds of the exhibits were in place. 

Statesman or no statesman, the President is a picturesque per- 
sonality, and for this the crowd is always grateful. It cheered him 
to the echo. The great and beautiful parade-ground was specked 
with people packed as closely as sardines in a box. One man 
lifted a pair of golden-haired twins on to his shoulders, and they 
waved wildly at their chief. The President is not a man to miss 
such an occasion, and he responded at once, waving the papers 
in his hand and commenting: ‘‘ When T see a father with two on 
his shoulders, I have to respond, and twins expect especial at- 
tentions, anyhow!” The President’s address was as cleverly genial, 
as suited to his great audience, as was his greeting suited to the 
twins. He reminded his Southern audience that he had two 
uncles in the Confederate army, but he added: “ Had I been old 
enough TI should have fought on the other side.” Whether or not he 
deserves the words of a recent dedication to him— 


“Not honored only for far-seeing strength, 
And wisdom whence all nations gather good, 
But for the man he is; he seems to glow, 

A vivid fire of love that pulses warm, 
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Enkindling, round about, the running flame. 
I think he would be glad to take the hand 
And know the heart and labor in the life 
Of every soul on earth; his eager mind 
Enters in every cranny of men’s lives, 

And comes to succor and to understand,” 


he, at least, is of his own time and with the large majority. It 
was Socrates who said that to be ahead of one’s time was a crime, 
and that a man must answer for it. A part of President Roose- 
velt’s great success is that he is all there at the moment; no 
hesitations, no far visions, no recollections pulling backwards mar 
the full vitality with which he is present in the moment as it 
flows. And he was entirely present, bubbling with geniality and 
good humor and approval, throughout the day at Jamestown. 

The Exposition has suffered a great deal at the hands of crities, 
many of whom have been but swift and casual visitors. It is fair 
to say that on Georgia Day whatever mistakes had been made be- 
fore were repaired. The only contretemps in the ceremonies took 
place in the Georgia Building, when, owing to a miscount or to 
unexpected visitors, the President, who gallantly suggested that 
the ladies sit down first at the luncheon-table, was thereby him- 
self excluded and obliged to stand. He stood throughout the hinch- 
eon, with his plate in his left hand, while he fed himself as best 
he might in the pauses of hand-shaking with the crowd who pressed 
about him. 

The parade-ground is large and beautiful, and was admirably 
adapted to the brilliant parade, one of the finest ever seen in the 
South. : 

The President made a point of visiting the negro exhibit, which is 
a very creditable one. At the Georgia Building a silver service 
was presented to the battle-ship Georgia, and was received by the 
President. 

Perhaps the most jovial part of the day for the Chief Executive 
was his address to the Editorial Association in the afternoon. 
During it he frequently became so convulsed with laughter at his 
own sallies that he stopped talking long enough to get himself 
in hand. L. C. W. 


Correspondence 


“THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW” 


JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS., June 14, 1907. 
To the Editor of “ Harper’s Weekly”: 

Sir,—I notice in your issue of June 15, under Editorial. Com- 
ment, a notice of the new quarterly periodical called The American 
Journal of International Law, but referred to by you erroneously 
as International Law Quarterly. In these days of many periodicals 
it seems ill advised to alter and shorten a title. 

I am, sir, 
F. W. Faxon. 


WASHINGTON AND A THIRD TERM 


NORTHUMBERLAND, PA., May 15, 1907. 
To the Editor of “ Harper’s Weekly”: 

S1r,—In your issue of May 11, page 669, you speak of Washing- 
ton as “opposed to a third term.” May I ask your authority for 
this view? It cannot be his Farewell Address, so often referred to 
as sustaining it, for the whole tenor of that letter is in the op- 
posite direction. He rejoices that the more settled condition of the 
country now releases him from the obligation to serve a third 
time. Gladly would he have declined even a second term had not 
duty to his country in her need forbidden him to consult his own 
preference for retirement; but now, at last, though still ready to 
sacrifice that personal preference and continue in the service of his 
country, he feels that he may, without violence to his patriotism, 
ask to be excused from a third term of office. “I rejoice,” he 
writes to his countrymen, “ that the state of your concerns . . . no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclination incompatible with the 
sentiment of duty or propriety. . . . I have the consolation to be- 
lieve that while choice and prudence invite me to quit the political 
scene, patriotism does not forbid it.” 

Who can doubt that had a public need seemed to require it, 
Washington would have felt it a duty to accept a third term? 

I am, sir, 
H. D. Catiin. 


AT JAMESTOWN FAIR 


New York, June 10, 1907. 


NEW YORK BUILDING 
To the Editor of “ Harper’s Weekly”: 

Srr—In your issue of June 8 you publish a picture of the 
New York State Building at Norfolk, and print underneath, “ The 
Condition of the New York State Building at the Opening of the 
Jamestown Exposition.” If you will look into the matter you will 
find that the picture was taken some time before; there was no 
scaffolding about it at the opening, and the only things incomplete 
were the grounds and approaches, which the Exposition people 
agreed to do and did not, and held up the entire matter owing to 
lack of funds. This letter is not necessarily for publication, but 
I am sure you will be glad to be informed when you have done an 
injustice. 

I am, sir, 
CLARENCE Luce, Architect. 




































































































A DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITY 


EDWARD WARD CARMACK 


EX-SENATOR FROM TENNESSEE 


By WILLIAM 


INGLIS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


CoLtumstA, TENN., Fune 16, 1907. 
EARLESSNESS is the dominant note in the character of 
Edward Ward Carmack. Life is for him one long and 
cheerful battle, full of hard knocks given and taken, and 
the hope of many lusty blows to come. This is not to be 
attributed to a pugnacious or contentious disposition, for 
he fights because he has very clear ideas of what is right and wrong, 
and having made up his mind as to what is the right course on 
any question, he follows that course regardless of consequences. 
Often he wins, sometimes he loses, but, win or lose, he is ever 
ready for the fray. Native of the same soil as Davy Crockett, all 
that he asks is to be sure he’s right, then he goes ahead. 
The people of Tennessee like that kind of man, and now that he 
has come to the end of the term in the Senate of the United States 
to which he was elected in 1900, they are urging him to run for 


There are in Columbia many hundreds of citizens who never 
refer to this man except as “ Kd” Carmack. This at first strikes 
the ear as incongruous, but the stranger soon perceives that the 
nickname is a tribute of affection, spontaneous, unsought; a token 
of brotherhood whose intimacy does not diminish respect in the 
slightest degree. 

Here is a man of Scottish descent though American for four 
generations, nearly six feet tall, straight as a hickory sapling, full- 
chested as becomes an orator, clean-limbed and of powerful grip, 
befitting one who has lived much out-of-doors. There is about him 
that atmosphere of abundant vitality which rarely leaves one who 
has had the good fortune to spend his boyhood in the country. He 
lacks the commonest artifices of the politician, for it.is very difficult 
for him to remember the face of one he has met but a few times, 
and utterly impossible to recall unfamiliar names. He never won 

success by practice of the 
gentle art of hand-shaking. 
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Nevertheless his is a person- 
ality toward which one warms 
intuitively, for it makes an 
impression of rugged sincerity 
quite in keeping with the 
man’s reputation. 

Left fatherless at an early 
age, young Carmack neverthe- 
less determined to become a 
lawyer. To that end he went 
to the celebrated Culleoka 
School in Maury County. 

“ But I have no money,” he 
said to Principal Webb, “ and 
I will have to work to pay for 
my tuition.” 

‘“* Never mind the work. Pay 
me when you can,” Dr. Webb 
replied. And it may be re- 
corded that soon after his ad- 
mission to the bar of Tennes- 
see, in 1880, young Carmack 
paid his tuition fees in full. 
He practised law at Columbia, 
and without. any solicitation 
or even knowledge on_ his 
x . part his friends nominated 
Rath atl ah ee and eleeted him Justice of the 
cH : Peace. In 1884 they sent him 
to the Legislature. He was 
editor of the Nashville Amer- 
ican from 1886 until 1892, 
when he became editor of the 
Memphis Commercial. He was 
elected a member of the na- 
tional House of Representa- 
tives in 1897 for the Tenth 
District of Tennessee. But 
not without a hard struggle 











Ex-Senator Carmack and his Son at their Home in Columbia, Tennessee 


Governor. Yet neither the likelihood of winning that honor nor the 
possibility of being the next President of the United States has 
thus far swerved him from the plan he had fixed before leaving 
Washington—to write and lecture and thereby acquire a more 
plentiful income for his family. He is not rich in this world’s 
goods, and he is averse to the idea of seeking the Presidency, per- 
haps having in mind the historical fact that all those statesmen who 
put up the tallest lightning-rods and tried most assiduously to 
attract the vivid current of popular favor sat for many years unhit 
and ended their days still hoping against hope. ; 

It is not easy to reconcile the idea of grave and reverend Senator- 
ship with such a man as Carmack, full of the vigor and elasticity 
and enthusiasm of youth. His thick shock of reddish-brown hair 
shows mere suggestions of gray at the temples, his blunt mustache is 
untouched of time, his steady blue eyes are clear and bright as a 
boy's. Yet if he lives until the fifth day of next November he will 
he forty-nine years old. His quick step, muscular resilience, un- 
tiring energy, beapeak the quality of youth no less than his alert 
ness to atudy new problems and accept new truths 





on the part of Josiah Patter- 
son, who appeared before the 
House and bitterly contested 
the election. 

Mr. Carmack’s speech before 
the House, in which the Republicans constituted a large majority, 
had much to do with his victory over the contestant. He asserted 
his rights and demanded them. For example, here are a few 
paragraphs from his speech: 

“There is another and a higher tribunal which will review these 
proceedings and sit in solemn judgment upon your verdict. If this 
House shall decide against my right, to the arbitrament of that 
great tribunal I shall make my appeal. It is within the power 
of this House, by a mere act of force, to strip a member of his com- 
mission. It is not within its power to take from him the respect 
of his neighbors, his constituents, his friends. ... I had rather 
lose this seat, having obtained it, as T believe, by the honest, un- 
bought suffrages of my countrymen, than receive it as the gift of 
this House, having been denied it by my people at home. 

“Tt has been said, Mr. Speaker, with grave injustice, I hope, 
that every step in the trial of a contested-election case is but a 
mockery of law and of legal procedure; that at last the question 
is decided upon considerations of party interest or of party preju- 
dice, and that all these tedious and costly proceedings are but 
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ternative, you must either re- 





barren and empty formalities, 
the mere husks and shucks of 
the law, in which there is no 
kernel of justice and no grain 
of right. 

“Tf I should assume, Mr. 
Speaker, as I,do not and shall 
not, that the dominant party 
in this House would be con- 
trolled by such considera- 
tions, that it would be influ- 
enced by- some .sense .of po- 
litical obligation incurred, 
that it would be governed by 
the absurd and~ preposterous 
belief that a political or party 
advantage is to be gained by 
seating this contestant,-then I 
should have to admit that I 
have nothing which: 1; can 
oppose: to sucha- motive. - I 
‘must frankly; say -to this 
House -that -in_ the» last cam- 
paign, with all my, heart and 
soul, I supported. the nomi- 
nees and the platform of the 
Chicago convention. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic 
side.] I expect to do the 
same thing in 1900.  [Re- 
newed applause. ] 

* Politically speaking, there 
is not and can not be any 
common ground between my- 
self and the majority of this 
House. I cannot come to you 
and say that in the last cam- 
paign, while I publicly pro- 
claimed myself a supporter of 
the regular Democratic or- 








nominate Theodore Roosevelt 
or you must give us back our 
platform. [Laughter.] You 
have got to doit. It was never 
yours. In your hearts you 
are longing for the time to 
come when you can cast off 
this Rooseveltian incubus. The 
Republican party, for the 
first time in years, will look 
natural when it sits for its 
photograph in the next cam- 
paign. But, Mr. President, 
in the mean while the senti- 
ment which President Roose- 
velt has created, which he has 
helped to arouse against 
plutocracy, will turn millions 
of voters to the ranks of the 
Democratic party, and _ if 
President Roosevelt...himself 
chooses to come, he will find 
there ample opportunity to 
render great service to the 
American people and to learn 
some respect for the Constitu- 
tion and the law.” 

Although busy at Wash- 
ington, Mr. Carmack found 
time recently to help the 
temperance party in Tennes- 
see to pass a local-option law 
whereby nearly all the towns 
of ‘the State have forbidden 
the selling of liquor and have 
shattered the whiskey power 
which boldly tried to dominate 
elections. Since the late ad- 
journment of Congress he has 
delivered several lectures and 








ganization, I was_ secretly 
false to my public profes- 
sions. I cannot appeal to you 
on the ground that, while 
I was a Democrat every day, 
1 was a Republican every 
night. I cannot appeal to you by saying that, while I proclaimed 
myself a supporter of Bryan at the front door, I was for 
McKinley in the back alley. [Laughter.] A man cannot be the 
kind of a Democrat I am, Mr. Speaker, and aid the Republican 
party any more than he can be the kind of Republican you are 
and aid the Democratic party.” 

From the House Mr. Carmack was sent to. the Senate. There he 
ruggedly opposed the acquisition of the Philippines as unwarranted 
and fraught with danger. The declarations of the late President 
McKinley were at that time invoked by a Senater favoring the 
taking of the Philippines. 

“ Undoubtedly,” Senator Carmack replied to his interrupter, 
“what President McKinley proposed was ‘ benevelent assimilation,’ 
but the present policy is ‘malevolent dissimulation.’ ” 

Senator Carmack opposed the acceptance of the Canal Zone 
from the newly created Republic of Panama. He supported Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his summary discharge of the negro troops for 
rioting at Brownsville, though in the debate he said: 

“President Roosevelt must fight the course; and I say to Sen- 
ators upon the other side of the Chamber, you must take your al- 


The Cup presented to Senator Carmack by his Constituents 
upon the Expiration of his Term in the Senate, March, 1907 


addresses in the South, notably 
at the recent unveiling of the 
Davis memorial at Richmond. 
The writer was fortunate 
enough to -find him resting 
for a few days at his home, where with his wife, who was 
Miss Elizabeth Cobey Dunnington, he dispenses charming 
hospitality. 

Next to Edward Ward Carmack, junior, now eight years old, the 
most valued possession of the family is the handsome silver loving- 
cup lately presented to the Senator by thousands of his constituents. 
On it is inscribed: 

“ A Statesman and a Nobleman 

“He would have been an crnament to British Parliaments that 
knew Burke and Fox and Pitt. He would have been distinguished 
in American Senates that contained Clay and Calhoun and Webster. 
He might have been rich. He had but to stoop. ... But in the 
true sense who dares to say this American Senator is poor? Where 
is the man who does not respect him? All the wealth of either Ind 
would not buy for the base his lofty character, his unblemished 
honor.—The Washington Post, February 2, 1907.” 

Next door to the Carmack home stands ‘the ancient house from 
which James K. Polk more than half a century ago was summoned 
to the Presidency. Tennesseeans say there is prophecy in this. 


WATCHWORDS FOR DEMOCRATIC 
‘SUCCESS 


By EX-SENATOR CARMACK 


To regain power the Democratic party must be courageous and 
Democratic. It must be brave enough to say what it thinks, and 
brave enough not to say what it does not think. Boldness in the 
wrong is stronger than timidity in the right. The party that has 
the audacity of its wickedness will triumph over the party that 
has not even the courage of its convictions. 

The time is ripe for a renascence of the Constitution, and therefore 
7 . campaign that will present the fundamentals of the Democratic 
aith. 

A strict—or let us rather say an honest and faithful—construction 
of the Constitution, which, being interpreted, is, “ the support of our 
State governments in all their rights, as the most competent adminis- 
trations for our domestic concerns and the surest bulwark against 
inti-Republican tendencies. 

“ The preservation of the general government in its whole constitu- 
tional vigor, as the sheet-anchor of our peace at home and our safety 
ibroad. 

To resist with the utmost energy every unconstitutional extension 
if Federal power as against the States, and of the executive power as 
igainst other departments of the government. 
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In our foreign policy to keep well within the “ shadow of our rock 
of safety,” the counsels of Washington and the maxims of Jefferson. 

To cast out the devil of militarism from the councils of the nation 
and the hearts of the people, and to put aside all dreams of conquest 
and colonial empire. 

To make legitimate use of all the powers of the Federal government 
to suppress monopoly, but so as not to give countenance and support 
to the deadliest monopoly of ali—the monopoly of power in the gov- 
ernment at Washington. 

Rigidly to regulate and restrain the great railroad corporations, 
which, being natural monopolies, have a power of oppression too great 
to leave unchecked—but disclaiming any sympathy for the policy of 
government ownership of the railways. 

To institute a wise economy in public expenditures. 

Resolutely to set about a reformation of the tariff with the ultimate 
purpose to make revenue the only object of taxation: 

Such, it seems to me, should be the policy of the Democratic party, 
and such should be the issues of the next campaign. 

It is easy to give particular point to these generalizations. The 
policy of the Republican party has always tended to centralization, 
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thyme and the gadding vine, the white thorn, and then after many 
a digression we return to a lovely stanza built of the rathe prim- 
rose, tufted crowtoe and pale jessamine, the white pink (evidently 
the scented clove-pink) and the pansy freaked with jet, the glow- 
ing violet, the musk-rose, and well-attired woodbine, the cowslips 
wan that hang the pensive head, the amaranthus and daffodillies 
that fill their cups with tears, and all the quaint enamelled eyes of 
the flowers that peer above the fresh lap of earth. It is difficult 
somewhat to fancy daffodillies filling their cups with tears, because 
those of the present age have a wasteful habit of holding their cups 
sidewise or half downward, but the conceit is charming none the 
less. 

The seraphie SnEeLiey, a “ pardlike spirit beautiful and swift, 

a love in desolation masked,” comes forward in his elegy with his 
head bound with pansies overblown, and faded violets, white and 
pied and blue, his light spear topped with a cypress cone and 
wrapped with ivy. The vestments of woe became him best—the 
pansies overblown for weight of heavy thoughts, the faded violets 
for truths unaccepted, the ivy for sad fidelity, and the cypress cone 
for early death. One half regrets that the wonderful bouquet of 
flowers of another poem could not have been incorporated into the 
elegy just to keep the flower tradition of English elegies alive. In 
that poem, all compact as it is of color and odor, we find pied wind- 
flowers, violets, and daisies, “ those pearled arcturi of the earth,” 
faint oxslips, tender bluebells, and that tall flower that “ wets 
its mother’s face with heaven-collected tears.” Probably this flower 
is the lily; or is SueLLey, too, of the mind that the daffodil lifts 
up its cup in the rain? He moves on to the warm hedge, and here 
grew lush eglantine, the pretty English name for the wild brier 
rose, and cow-bind, which is probably not the same thing as our 
common cowbane, the moonlight-colored May or hawthorn and 
cherry blossoms and wild roses and ivy serpentine, and then come 
flowers, azure, black, and streaked with gold. Any one who shud- 
ders at the thought of a black flower need only see a cluster of 
black tulips in a bed of gold and orange ones to be converted. 
“ Thyrsis ” stands perhaps first among the elegies for the wonder and 
beauty and richness of the flower passages, when, as the high mid- 
summer pomps come on, the musk carnations break and swell, the 
gold-dusted snapdragons yawn, sweet-william gives out his homely 
cottage smell and stocks blow fragrantly. Roses, and jasmine- 
muffled lattices match the dreaming garden trees and the full moon 
and the white evening star, and there are, moreover, whitening 
hedges, uncrumpling ferns, and bluebells trembling by the forest 
way. 
“In Memoriam,” first-named “The Elegies,’ suffers a certain 
lack of concrete imagery from the absorption of TENNYSON’s mind 
with the conflict between science and religion, but here and there 
the little flowers peep through more serious debate, as: 


“ Bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire, 
The little speedwell’s darling blue, 
Deep tulips dashed with fiery dew, 

Laburnums, dropping-wells of fire.” 
The primrose and the woodbine, the rose, the daisy, and the 
lily make fugitive appearanes, and— 
“Unloved, the sunflower, shining fair 
Rays round with flames, her disk of seed 
And many a rose-carnation feed 

With summer-spice the humming air.” 

Once more there is casual mention of winding under ranks of iris, 
and the golden reed, but the trees of “ In Memoriam,” beginning 
with, 

“Old yew, which graspest at the stones 

That name the underlying dead,” 
and the poplar, ash, haw, maple, and those unnamed that 
“ Laid their dark arms about the field,” 
are more striking than the flowers. 

What a deep-rooted instinct it is, too, that death should be the 
incentive for a man to sum up his attitude toward life. To lose a 
perfect companionship by death is to be initiated into a high and 
dignified sorrow, for here there is no question of effort to hold the 
thing we lose; it is lifted into the high plane of fate, and the task 
is only to mould the mind to unrelenting fidelity, to transform 
sorrow into worthy thought. So Mitron draws from his loss a 
lesson to careless clergy, and ends with a lovely picture of the 
saints above, in solemn troops and sweet societies, wiping the tears 
from the eyes of Lycidas, and making him the genius of the shore 
who shall be good 

“To all that wander in the perilous flood.” 
Perhaps, too, the rather heartless comment of the swain as he 
twitches his mantle blue, 
“To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new,” 

is only the necessary resolve of man, be grief what it may, to 
redeem the hours—and no more heartless than the placid resigna- 
tion that slowly draws over the anguish of “In Memoriam” and 
ends with— 
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“That God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element 
And one far-off divine event 
Toward which the whole creation moves.” 


MaTTnEw ARNOLD’S less sanguine temperament drew from the 
omen of the tree, bare on its lonely ridge, only the resolve, “ De- 
spair, I will not,” and the yearning for the whisper: 
“Why faintest thou? I wandered till I died. 
Roam on! The light we sought is shining still.’ 

A solace akin to SHELLEY’s Hymn to Intellectual Reauty it is, 
and less profoundly religious than the wonderful lines of the 
* Adonais,” which should have been the final ones: 

“The One remains, the many change and pass— 

Heaven’s light forever shines, earth’s shadows fly— 


One might wish that Mr. SwrnrurNe’s seven sonnets on the death of 
BROWNING had been woven into strict elegiac form, and that KEATS 
had been moved to leave us an elegy amongst his Odes, and even 
that Mr. Merepirn’s wonderful summing up of his attitude toward 
life had been connected, too, with love and loss: 


“Full lasting is the song, though he 
The singer passes; lasting, too, 
For souls not lent in usury 

The rapture of the forward view. 


“With that I bear my senses fraught 
Till what I am fast shoreward drives— 
‘Lhey are the vessel of the thougiit, 
The vessel splits, the thought survives.” 


Personal and Pertinent 


THERE is a story going around the newspapers which says that 
Senator LA FOLLErTE was given his degree of B.A. at the University 
of Wisconsin by Joun BAscom’s influence. This may be. JouNn 
Bascom was president of the University of Wisconsin when La 
FOLLETTE was graduated. ‘This story says that La FoLierte’s 
average mark was below the “arbitrary standard” set by the 
faculty, and, therefore, the degree had not been voted him. JonuNn 
Bascom, however, saw something in the young man which his 
examiners had not elicited. It must have been pretty well covered 
up, for if an American college student of that time couldn’t make 
the required average, his ignorance must have been thick and 
overpowering. But Bascom prevailed and La FoLLETTE became a 
B. A. by a “small margin.” Now it ought to be borne in mind 
that if this story be true, the compliment to LA FoLLeTre is greater 
than appears on the surface, for Jon Bascom has always had a 
keen insight into men, and, for much of his life, college students 
constituted mankind for him. Once when he was a “ class officer,” 
the names of two men were read by him as absent from morning 
prayers. One-of them, a pietest, stopped at his desk and said: 

* Professor, when the chapel-bell was ringing I was engaged in 
prayer and did not hear it.” 

“ You’re not excused,” responded JouN, with contempt in his eye 
and in his voice. 

Then calling back the other man, who was about at the door on 
his way out of the room, he said to him: 

“ What’s your excuse?” 

“T haven’t any, sir.” 

“You're excused.” 

He used to have debates in tis class-room. At one of them, a 
student, not LA FoLLerTe apparently, whom Bascom subsequently 
described as a “ floriating fellew,”’ in the heat of his eloquence, 
said, “I wish that I had the ability and the time to exhaust this 
subject.” 

“You have the time,” said BAscom. 


Senator MorGan has been sufficiently eulogized, but he had not 
to wait until his death for what they call, in periodical patois, 
an “appreciation.” When the “ boys,” to speak of them as they 
speak of themselves, in the press gallery of the Senate, saw Senator 
MorGan rise, they politely dropped back into the retiring-room. 
One or two remained behind te keep watch, or to give warning to 
the rest, for Morgan was very likely to wake up and say something 
agreeable or pungent, as in his remarks about the “ White House 
Cuckoos.” It was not because; in the opinion of the newspaper cor- 
respondents, Morgan would not add something to the debate that 
they left their listening-seats in the gallery. They felt, indeed, 
that he would. They had a touching reverence for his great abili- 
ties. MorGan had, with them, the reputation of being the most 
learned man and the foremost constitutional lawyer in the Senate. 
But the learning, and the length of his speeches, were too much 
for their purposes. For their “ specials,” they needed more excite- 
ment and more of what their managing editors called “ human 
interest.” One of them once said that “ only the associated press 
had wires heavy enough to carry a Morcan speech.” The tradi- 
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tion about his oratory was strange. Very few listened to him. 
Senators as well as correspondents had business elsewhere when 
Morgan spoke. And yet it was recognized, or asserted, that there 
was strong stuff in every one cf his speeches, and often, more often 
than not perhaps, this was true. Nor was there any doubt about 
the quality of his English; no one in the Senate of his time except 
EpMUNDS, THURMAN, and CARLISLE spoke such clear and limpid 
English, and he often excelled these in literary quality. But men 
would rather hear the others because they had a better sense of 
balanced argument, because they emphasized their strong facts 
and arguments, while CoNKLING, INGALLS, and LAMAR were pre- 
ferred because their ornaments or embroideries were pleasing. 
MorGAan’s tones were musical, but his voice did not have much 
range, and he became monotonous, often soporifie. He talked along 
on a level with little inflection, playing with his watch-guard, 
stooping down now and then to pick up a book or paper, and so 
he would flow on for hours; he was usually too long to be effective. 
Another grave defect was his equal insistence upon every point, 
great or little, major or minor. As another Senator said to him: 
** MorGAN, you haven’t any perspective. I can’t tell which of your 
points you consider the stvongest; you are as long on what I 
should think a trivial argument as you are on what I. should 
regard as your most important contention.” No newspaper 
man ever went to Morcan for news; perhaps he never had any; 
if he had, he would not tell, and newspaper men know a 
leaky Senator by instinet. In truth, he did not take much notice 
of caucuses and caucus secrets, but he was, nevertheless, potent, 
and he was, unconsciously perhaps, recognized as a Democratic 
leader who must be reckoned with. This was noticeably true in 
CLEVELAND’s contest for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
SUERMAN act. When Senator TELLER, then a Republican, who was 
voluntarily leading the filibustering “to relieve the Democratic 
silver Senators from filibustering against their own President,” 
discovered one day that these same Democrats were trying to 
pateh up party harmony, and he, therefore, determined to abandon 
his leadership, it was to Morcan that he went to announce his 
determination, and it was at MorGan that he shook his finger. It 
was almost always important to Democratic Senators to know how 
MorGAN was going, and what he was going to say. He never acted 
with the Republicans; he never forgot that he was a Democrat; 
and when he opposed his party he had the talent to convince 
people that he thought that he was a better Democrat than any 
one else in his party. He attended to his business as Senator with 
industry; he was conscientious without display; and he was de- 
voted to his duty, and to his country, and this last even when he 
was a rebel. He always believed that he was an “ ambassador” 
to Washington from Alabama whenever the rights of the State 
were in question; but, in the main, he was a Senator of the United 
States rather than a Senator from Alabama, which signifies, 
partly at least, that the rights of the State were not often in 
question. 





Georgia Day and the President at Jamestown 


NorFro.k, VA., June 11, 1907. 

GrorciA Day brought to the Jamestown Exposition the 
largest crowd it has yet seen, and such was the fruitage of sad 
experience that it showed, too, an amazingly weil-handled crowd. 
The difficulties of the labor situation have been very great, and the 
cleaning up of the roads and lawns seemed, two or three days be- 
fore the great day, an impossibility. But over six hundred business 
men of Norfolk turned out Saturday and Sunday, lawyers, doctors, 
bankers, shop-owners, tradesmen, all were brothers in their need, 
and for two days they expended the energy of two or three thou- 
sand negroes, cleaning up the grounds and preparing for the coming 
guests. Jacob Riis, who was visiting in Norfolk preparatory to his 
address to the Editorial Association, was so moved by the sight 
that he spent Sunday in his shirt-sleeves working at the grounds 
with the best of them, showing himself a man who is friend and 
patriot wherever he may be. The results were excellent, and on 
Monday (June 10) the Exposition grounds were orderly and 
beautiful, and two-thirds of the exhibits were in place. 

Statesman or no statesman, the President is a picturesque per- 
sonality, and for this the crowd is always grateful. It cheered him 
to the echo. The great and beautiful parade-ground was specked 
with people packed as closely as sardines in a box. One man 
lifted a pair of golden-haired twins on to his shoulders, and they 
waved wildly at their chief. The President is not a man to miss 
such an occasion, and he responded at once, waving the papers 
in his hand and commenting: ‘When T see a father with two on 
his shoulders, I have to respond, and twins expect especial at- 
tentions, anyhow!” The President’s address was as cleverly genial, 
as suited to his great audience, as was his greeting suited to the 
twins. He reminded his Southern audience that he had two 
uncles in the Confederate army, but he added: “ Had T been old 
enough I should have fought on the other side.” Whether or not he 
deserves the words of a recent dedication to him— 


“Not honored only for far-seeing strength, 
And wisdom whence all nations gather good, 
But for the man he is; he seems to glow, 

A vivid fire of love that pulses warm, 
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Enkindling, round about, the running flame. 
I think he would be glad to take the hand 
And know the heart and labor in the life 
Of every soul on earth; his eager mind 
Enters in every cranny of men’s lives, 

And comes to succor and to understand,” 


he, at least, is of his own time and with the large majority. It 
was Socrates who said that to be ahead‘of one’s time was a crime, 
and that a man must answer for it. A part of President Roose- 
velt’s great success is that he is all there at the moment; no 
hesitations, no far visions, no recollections pulling backwards mar 
the full vitality with which he is present in the moment as it 
flows. And he was entirely present, bubbling with geniality and 
good humor and approval, throughout the day at Jamestown. 

The Exposition has suffered a great deal at the hands of erities, 
many of whom have been but swift and casual visitors. It is fair 
to say that on Georgia Day whatever mistakes had been made be- 
fore were repaired. The only contretemps in the ceremonies took 
place in the Georgia Building, when, owing to a miscount or to 
unexpected visitors, the President, who gallantly suggested that 
the ladies sit down first at the luncheon-table, was thereby him 
self excluded and obliged to stand. He stood throughout the lunch 
eon, with his plate in his left hand, while he fed himself as best 
he might in the pauses of hand-shaking with the crowd who pressed 
about him. 

The parade-ground is large and beautiful, and was admirably 
adapted to the brilliant parade, one of the finest ever seen in the 
South. 

The President made a point of visiting the negro exhibit, which is 
a very creditable one. At the Georgia Building a silver service 
was presented to the battle-ship Georgia, and was received by the 
President. 

Perhaps the most jovial part of the day for the Chief Executive 
was his address to the Editorial Association in the afternoon. 
During it he frequently became so convulsed with laughter at his 
own sallies that he stopped talking long enough to get himself 
in hand. L. C. W. 


Correspondence 


“THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW” 


JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS., June 14, 1907. 
To the Editor of “ Harper’s Weekly”: 

Srr,—I notice in your issue of June 15, under Editorial Com- 
ment, a notice of the new quarterly periodical called The American 
Journal of International Law, but referred to by you erroneously 
as International Law Quarterly. In these days of many periodicals 
it seems ill advised to alter and shorten a title. 

I am, sir, 





F. W. FAXon. 


WASHINGTON AND A THIRD TERM 
NORTHUMBERLAND, PA., May 15, 1907. 
To the Editor of “ Harper's Weekly”: 

Sir.—In your issue of May 11, page 669, you speak of Washing- 
ton as “opposed to a third term.” May [ ask your authority for 
this view? It cannot be his Farewell Address, so often referred to 
as sustaining it, fer the whole tenor of that letter is in the op- 
posite direction. He rejoices that the more settled condition of the 
country now releases him from the obligation to serve a_ third 
time. Gladly would he have declined even a second term had not 
duty to his country in her need forbidden him to consult his own 
preference for retirement; but now, at last, though still ready to 
sacrifice that personal preference and continue in the service of his 
country, he feels that he may, without violence to his patriotism, 
ask to be excused from a third term of office. “TI rejoice,” he 
writes to his countrymen, “ that the state of your concerns . . . no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclination incompatible with the 
sentiment of duty or propriety. I have the consolation to be- 
lieve that while choice and prudence invite me to quit the political 
scene, patriotism does not forbid it.” 

Who ean doubt that had a public need seemed to require it, 
Washington would have felt it a duty to accept a third term? 

I am, sir, 





H. D. CATLiIn. 


BUILDING AT JAMESTOWN FAIR 


New York, June 10, 1907. 


NEW YORK 


To the Editor of “ Harper's Weekly”: 

Srr—In your issue of June 8 you publish a picture of the 
New York State Building at Norfolk, and print underneath, “ The 
Condition of the New York State Building at the Opening of the 
Jamestown Exposition.” If you will look into the matter you will 
find that the picture was taken some time before; there was no 
sedffolding about it at the opening, and the only things incomplete 
were the grounds and approaches, which the Exposition people 
agreed to do and did not, and held up the entire matter owing to 
lack of funds. This letter is not necessarily for publication, but 
I am sure you will be glad to be informed when you have done an 
injustice. 

I am, sir, 
CLARENCE Luce, Architect. 








A DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITY 


EDWARD WARD CARMACK 


EX-SENATOR FROM TENNESSEE 


By WILLIAM INGLIS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


CotumBtA, TENN., Fune 16, 1907. 
EARLESSNESS is the dominant note in the character of 
Edward Ward Carmack. Life is for him one long and 
cheerful battle, full of hard, knocks given and taken, and 
the hope of many lusty blows to come. This is not to be 
attributed to a pugnacious or contentious disposition, for 
he fights because he has very clear ideas of what is right and wrong, 
and having made up his mind as to what is the right course on 
any question, he follows that course regardless of consequences. 
Often he wins, sometimes he loses, but, win or lose, he is ever 
ready for the fray. Native of the same soil as Davy Crockett, all 
that he asks is to be sure he’s right, then he goes ahead. 
The people of Tennessee like that kind of man, and now that he 
has come to the end of the term in the Senate of the United States 
to which he was elected in 1900, they are urging him to run for 


There are in Columbia many hundreds of citizens who never 
refer to this man except as “ Ed” Carmack. This at first strikes 
the ear as incongruous, but the stranger soon perceives that the 
nickname is a tribute of affection, spontaneous, unsought; a token 
of brotherhood whose intimacy does not diminish respect in the 
slightest degree. 

Here is a man of Scottish descent though American for four 
generations, nearly six feet tall, straight as a hickory sapling, full- 
chested as becomes an orator, clean-limbed and of powerful grip, 
befitting one who has lived much out-of-doors. -There is about him 
that atmosphere of abundant vitality which rarely leaves one who 
has had the good fortune to spend his boyhood in the country. He 
lacks the commonest artifices of the politician, for it is very difficult 
for him to remember the face of one he has met but a few times, 
and utterly impossible to recall unfamiliar names. He never won 

success by practice of the 
a gentle art of hand-shaking. 
Nevertheless his is a person- 
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ality toward which one warms 
intuitively, for it makes an 
impression of rugged sincerity 
quite in keeping with the 
man’s reputation. 

Left fatherless at an early 
age, young Carmack neverthe- 
less determined to become a 
lawyer. To that end he went 
to the celebrated Culleoka 
School in Maury’ County. 

* But I have no money,” he 
said to Principal Webb, ‘“ and 
I will have to work to pay for 
my tuition.” 

‘** Never mind the work. Pay 
me when you can,” Dr. Webb 
replied. And it may be re- 
corded that soon after his ad- 
mission to the bar of Tennes- 
see, in 1880, young Carmack 
paid his tuition fees in full. 
He practised law at Columbia, 
and without any solicitation 
—_ _ or even knowledge on_ his 
i : part his friends nominated 
and elected him Justice of the 
Peace. In 1884 they sent him 
to the Legislature. He was 
editor of the Nashville Amer- 
ican from 1886 until 1892, 
when he became editor of the 
Memphis Commercial. He was 
elected a member of the na- 
tional House of Representa- 
tives in 1897 for the Tenth 
District of Tennessee. But 
not without a hard struggle 
on the part of Josiah Patter- 
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Ex-Senator Carmack and his Son at their Home in Columbia, Tennessee 


Governor. Yet neither the likelihood of winning that honor nor the 
possibility of being the next President of the United States has 
thus far swerved him from the plan he had fixed before leaving 
Washington—to write and lecture and thereby acquire a more 
plentiful income for his family. He is not rich in this world’s 
goods, and he is averse to the idea of seeking the Presidency, per- 
haps having in mind the historical fact that all those statesmen who 
put up the tallest lightning-rods and tried most assiduously to 
attract the vivid current of popular favor sat for many years unhit 
and ended their days still hoping against hope. 

It is not easy to reconcile the idea of grave and reverend Senator- 
ship with such a man as Carmack, full of the vigor and elasticity 
and enthusiasm of youth. His thick shock of reddish-brown hair 
shows mere suggestions of gray at the temples, his blunt mustache is 
untouched of time, his steady blue eyes are clear and bright as a 
boy’s. Yet if he lives until the fifth day of next November he will 
be forty-nine years old. His quick step, muscular resilience, un- 
tiring energy, bespeak the quality of youth no less than his alert- 
ness to study new problems and accept new truths, 


son, who appeared before the 
House and bitterly contested 
the election. 

Mr. Carmack’s speech before 
the House, in which the Republicans constituted a large majority, 
had much to do with his victory over the contestant. He asserted 
his rights and demanded them. For example, here are a few 
paragraphs from his speech: 

“There is another and a higher tribunal which will review these 
proceedings and sit in solemn judgment upon your verdict. If this 
House shall decide against my right, to the arbitrament of that 
great tribunal I shall make my appeal. It is within the power 
of this House, by a mere act of force, to strip a member of his com- 
mission. It is not within its power to take from him the respect 
of his neighbors, his constituents, his friends. ...I had rather 
lose this seat, having obtained it, as I believe, by the honest, un- 
bought suffrages of my countrymen, than receive it as the gift of 
this House, having been denied it by my people at home. 

“Tt has been said, Mr. Speaker, with grave injustice, I hope, 
that every step in the trial of a contested-election case is but a 
mockery of law and of legal procedure; that at last the question 
is decided upon considerations of party interest or of party preju- 
dice, and that all these tedious and costly proceedings are but 
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barren and empty formalities, 
the mere husks and shucks of 
the law, in which there is no 
kernel of justice and no grain 
of right. 

“If I should assume, Mr. 
Speaker, as I do not and shall 
not, that the dominant party 
in this House would be con- 
trolled by such  considera- 
tions, that it would be influ- 
enced by some sense of po- 
litical © obligation incurred, 
that it would be governed by 
the absurd and preposterous 
belief that a political or party 
advantage is to be gained by 
seating this contestant, then I 
should have to admit that I 
have nothing which I can 
oppose to such a motive. I 
must frankly say to this 
House that in the last cam- 
paign, with all my heart and 
soul, I supported the nomi- 
nees and the platform of the 
Chicago convention. [ Ap- 
plause on the Democratic 
side.] I expect to do the 
same thing in 1900.  [Re- 
newed applause. | 

* Politically speaking, there 
is not and can not be any 
common ground between my- 
self and the majority of this 
House. I cannot come to you 
and say that in the last cam- 
paign, while I publicly pro- 
claimed myself a supporter of 
the regular Democratic or- 








ternative, you must either re- 
nominate Theodore Roosevelt 
or you must give us back our 
platform. [Laughter.] You 
have got todoit. It was never 
yours. In your hearts you 
are longing for the time to 
come when you can cast off 
this Rooseveltian incubus. The 
Republican party, for the 
first time in years, will look 
natural when it sits for its 
photograph in the next cam- 
paign. But, Mr. President, 
in the mean while the senti 
ment which President Roose 
velt has created, which he has 
helped to arouse against 
plutocracy, will turn millions 
‘of voters to the ranks of the 
Democratic party, and if 
President Roosevelt himself 
chooses to come, he will find 
there ample opportunity to 
render great service to the 
American people and to learn 
some respect for the Constitu- 
tion and the law.” 

Although busy at Wash- 
ington, Mr. Carmack found 
time recently to help the 
temperance party in Tennes- 
see to pass a local-option law 
whereby nearly all the towns 
of the State have forbidden 
the selling of liquor and have 
shattered the whiskey power 
which boldly tried to dominate 
elections. Since the late ad- 
journment of Congress he has 
delivered several lectures and 








ganization, I was secretly 
false to- my public profes- 
sions. I cannot appeal to you 
on the ground that, while 
I was a Democrat every day, 
I was a Republican every 
night. I cannot appeal to you by saying that, while I proclaimed 
myself a supporter of Bryan at the front door, I was _ for 
McKinley in the back alley. [Laughter.] A man cannot be the 
kind of a Democrat I am, Mr. Speaker, and aid the Republican 
party any more than he can be the kind of Republican you are 
and aid the Democratic party,” 

From the House Mr. Carmack was sent to the Senate. There he 
ruggedly opposed the acquisition of the Philippines as unwarranted 
and fraught with danger. The declarations of the late President 
McKinley were at that time invoked by a Senator favoring the 
taking of the Philippines. 

“Undoubtedly,” Senator Carmack replied to his interrupter. 
“what President McKinley proposed was ‘ benevelent assimilation,’ 
but the present policy is ‘ malevolent dissimulation.’ ” 

Senator Carmack opposed the acceptance of the Canal Zone 
from the newly created Republic of Panama. He supportel Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his summary discharge of the negro troops for 
rioting at Brownsville, though in the debate he said: 

“ President Roosevelt: must fight the course; and I say to Sen- 
ators upon the other side of the Chamber, you must take your al- 


The Cup presented to Senator Carmack by his Coastituents 
upon the Expiration of his Term in the Senate, March, 1907 


addresses in the South, notably 
at the recent unveiling of the 
Davis memorial at Richmond. 
The writer was _ fortunate 
enough to find him resting 
for a few days at his home, where with his wife, who was 
Miss Elizabeth Cobey Dunnington, he dispenses charming 
hospitality. 

Next to Edward Ward Carmack, junior, now eight years old, the 
most valued possession of the family is the handsome silver loving- 
cup lately presented to the Senator by thousands of his constituents. 
On it is inscribed: 

“A Statesman and a Nobleman 

“He would have been an ornament to British Parliaments that 
knew Burke and Fox and Pitt. He would have been distinguished 
in American Senates that contained Clay and Calhoun and Webster. 
He might have been rich. Je had but to stoop. ... But in the 
true sense who dares to say this American Senator is poor? Where 
is the man who does not respect him? All the wealth of either Ind 
would not buy for the base his lofty character, his unblemished 
honor.—The Washington Post, February 2, 1907.’° 

Next door to the Carmack home stands the ancient house from 
which James K. Polk more than half a century ago was summoned 
to the Presidency. Tennesseedns say there is prophecy in this. 


WATCHWORDS FOR DEMOCRATIC 
SUCCESS 


By EX-SENATOR CARMACK 


To regain power the Democratic party must be courageous and 
Democratic. It must be brave enough to say what it thinks, and 
brave enough not to say what it does not think. Boldness in the 
wrong is stronger than timidity in the right. The party that has 
the audacity of its wickedness will triumph over the party that 
has not even the courage of its convictions. 

The time is ripe for a renascence of the Constitution, and therefore 
for . campaign that will present the fundamentals of the Democratic 
aith. 

A strict—or let us rather say an honest and faithful—construction 
of the Constitution, which, being interpreted, is, “ the support of our 
State governments in alf their rights, as the most competent adminis- 
trations for our domestic concerns and the surest bulwark against 
anti-Republican tendencies. 

“ The preservation of the general government in its whole constitu- 
tional vigor, as the sheet-anchor of our peace at home and our safety 
abroad.” 

To resist with the utmost energy every unconstitutional extension 
of Federal power as against the States, and of the executive power as 
against other departments of the government. 
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In our foreign policy to keep well within the “ shadow of our rock 
of safety,” the counsels of Washington and the maxims of Jefferson. 

To cast out the devil of militarism from the councils of the nation 
and the hearts of the people, and to put aside all dreams of conquest 
and colonial empire. 

To make legitimate use of all the powers of the Federal government 
to suppress monopoly, but so as not to give countenance and support 
to the deadliest monopoly of all—the monopoly of power in the gov- 
ernment at Washington. 

Rigidly to regulate and restrain the great railroad corporations, 
which, being natural monopolies, have a power of oppression too great 
to leave unchecked—but disclaiming any sympathy for the policy of 
government ownership of the railways. 

To institute a wise economy in public expenditures. 

Resolutely to set about a reformation of the tariff with the ultimate 
purpose to make revenue the only object of taxation: 

Such, it seems to me, sho Id be the policy of the Democratic party, 
and such should be the issues of the next campaign. 

It is easy to give particular point to these generalizations. The 
policy of the Republican party has always tended to centralization, 
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but the present administration has been exceptionally open, ex- 
treme, and vociferous in its manifestations. The courtry is familiar 
with the manifestly inspired utterance of Secretary Root in which 
he proposed to sweep away the rights of the States by judicial 
interpretations in order to give the administration ampler room 
for the sport of its universal activities. It ought to alarm every 
friend of the Constitution and shock the conscience of every man 
whose morals are not utterly depraved. Secession could not be 
more fatal to the Union than consolidation, for the States will 
cease to be united when they have been absorbed. 

The usurpations of the present Chief Executive have been fre- 
quent and reckless, and through it all he has had the support of 
his party. In the Panama affair he committed acts of war against 
a friendly nation without authority, thus violating a vital inhibi- 
tion of the Constitution. By the same act he viclated also interna- 
tional, treaty, and statute law. He put into operation a treaty 
which the Senate had refused to ratify, and a pension law which 
Congress had refused to pass. 

The administration’s action in the California school matter was 
at once a revelation of its contempt for the State and of the weak- 
ness of its brummagem foreign policy. It was an open secret in 
Washington that it was Japan’s jealousy of our intrusion in Asiatic 
waters that disposed her to find cause of quarrel. Even if it had 
tried to do so the Federal government could not have bargained 
away the reserved rights of a State; but in this case there was not 
a shadow of foundation for the Japanese claim. Yet the adminis- 


tration fell into a panic, permitted Japan to force her own inter- 
pretation on the treaty, and then it browbeat a free State, by threats 
of military force, into a surrender of her right to regulate her 
domestic affairs. Such are the first fruits of our foreign policy— 
a cringing to a truculent foreign power and a deadly blow at the 
right of local self-government, with the result of making the power 
in question only more truculent and laying the foundation for other 
false interpretations of treaties. Republican leaders under popular 
compulsion propose a revision of the tariff to correct some of its 
abuses; but no pruning of a corrupt tree can make it bring forth 
good fruit. It is in the nature of a system founded on injustice 
and inequality to multiply its injustices, and no party that be- 
lieves in such a policy can be trusted to reform it. Protection 
should be reformed not by a pruning-hook in the branches, but by 
an axe at the root. The Republican party proposes that the tariff 
shall be revised by its friends. The Democratic party demands 
that the taxpayer shall be taxed by his friends. I realize that 
even a vicious policy that has rooted in the industrial system of 
the country cannot be destroyed at a blow without danger of 
vatastrophe. Free trade in England was not attained by sudden 
flight, but by the gradual elimination of protective duties, each 
step justifying itself and gaining confidence for the next. The 
Democratic party should move gradually, but steadily, toward its 
goal of a tariff for revenue alone—a tariff that will yield the 
largest possible proportion of revenue with the least possible 
protection. 























Royalty’s Golden Wedding 
KING OSCAR II. OF SWEDEN, AND HIS QUEEN, SOPHIE, CELE- 
BRATED ON JUNE 6 THEIR GOLDEN WEDDING. THE KING IS 
SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS OLD; THE QUEEN WILL BE SEVENTY-ONE 
IN JULY. THEY WERE MARRIED WHEN EDWARD VII. WAS A BOY 
OF SIXTEEN 


A Legislative Veteran 
AFTER THIRTY YEARS SERVICE IN THE UPPER HOUSE OF CON- 
GRESS, JOHN TYLER MORGAN, SENATOR FROM ALABAMA, DIED 
LAST WEEK IN WASHINGTON, WITHIN NINE DAYS OF HIS EIGHTY- 
THIRD BIRTHDAY. HE WAS BORN AT ATHENS, TENNESSEE, JUNE 
20, 1824 





WHAT WOMEN DO 


are engaged in no less than 292 distinct occupations will be 

surprising news to some. No women, naturally, are reported 
as United States soldiers, sailors, or marines; nor were any reported 
as members of the fire department, or as street-car drivers (though 
two were reported as motormcn), or as telegraph and telephone 
linemen, or as apprentices or helpers to roofers and slaters, or as 
helpers to steam-boiler makers or to brass-workers. But the reader 
may note with interest, and perhaps with some astonishment, 
that 5 women are employed as pilots; that on steam-railroads 
10 were employed as baggagemen, 31 as brakemen, 7 as conductors, 
45 as engineers and firemen, and 26 as switchmen, yardmen, and 
flagmen; that 43 were carriage and hack drivers; that 6 were 
reported as ship-carpenters, and 2 as roofers and slaters; that as 
many as 185 were returned as blacksmiths, and 508 as machinists ; 
that 8 were boiler-makers; that 31 were charcoal, coke, and lime 
burners; and that 11 were well-borers. Of course these figures 
have little economic or sociological significance beyond indicating 
that there are few kinds of work from which the female sex is 
absolutely debarred, by either nature, law, or custom. There were 
125 occupations employing over 1000 women each, and 63 employ- 
ing over 5000. 


"Tiere the four million women workers in -the United States 
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FOR A LIVING 


Notwithstanding the incressing diversity of employments for 
women, domestic service still remains the most important by far 
of the occupations in which they are engaged. Of the 4,833,630 
women in continental United States reported as engaged in gain- 
ful occupations at the time of the Twelfth Census, 1,124,383, or 
almost one-fourth of the total number, were returned as servants. 
It may seem surprising that the next most iniportant occupation 
for women is that of farm laborer, and that the number of women 
reported as following this occupation was 456,405, or almost half a 
million. The significance of the figures will be better understood 
if it is pointed out that 442,006, or 96.8 per cent., of these female 
farm laborers were reported from the Southern States, and that 
361,804, or 79.3 per cent. of the total number, were of the negro 
race. Moreover, it appears that 277,727, or 60.9 per cent. of the 
total number, were members of the farmers’ families, representing 
the wives and grown-up daughiers assisting in the work on the 
home farms. Next to these two leading occupations come four 
occupations not far apart in numerical importance, though widely 
different in character. They are the occupations of dressmaker, 
laundress, teacher, and farmer. The largest of these occupations— 
that of dressmaker—employed 338,144 women and the smallest— 
that of farmer—employed 307,706. 


























DRAWN BY GORDON GRANT 





IN CAMP WITH THE SEVENTH NEW YORK 
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Mr. Croker, following the Derby custom, leading “ Orby” to the Paddock past the Royal Box occupied by King Edward 


RICHARD CROKER, DERBY WINNER 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHTH RUNNING OF THE ENGLISH DERBY, THE MOST FAMOUS AND MOST COVETED HORSE RACE IN 
THE WORLD, WAS WON AT EPSOM DOWNS, ON JUNE 5, BY RICHARD CROKER, EX-BOSS OF TAMMANY HALL, WITH HIS THREE-YEAR-OLD 
COLT “ ORBY.” ‘“ WOOL WINDER” FINISHED SECOND, AND “ SLIEVE GALLION,” THE FAVORITE, THIRD. MR. CROKER IS THE THIRD 
AMERICAN WINNER OF THE DERBY, PIERRE LORILLARD HAVING WON IN +1881, WITH “ IROQUOIS,” AND WILLIAM C. WHITNEY IN 1901, 
WITH “ VOLODYOVSKI.” IN ITS SOCIAL ASPECT, MR, CROKER’S VICTORY DID NOT ALTOGETHER APPEAL TO THE BRITISH ARISTOCRACY 
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THE DRAMATIC CENSORSHIP 


IN ENGLAND 


By W. G. FITZ-GERALD 

















Lord Althorpe, Lord Chamberlain of England 


WITHOUT THE SANCTION OF THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN NO PLAY 
MAY BE PRODUCED IN ANY THEATRE IN GREAT, BRITAIN 


EVER since the evil day when Walpole established the 

Dramatic Censorship in England, “to prevent Fielding 

from exposing the corruption of Parliament on the 

stage,” has the British Lord Chamberlain and_ his 

Examiner of Plays been placed in so embarrassing a 
position as that which recently resulted from the sudden ban on 
“The Mikado.” : 

The classic Gilbert and Sullivan opera was licensed more than 
twenty years ago—long before any Anglo-Japanese Alliance was 
dreamed of. That being so, it was more difficult to raise any 
objections, for no exception is ever taken once a license has been 
issued save where questionable additions have been made. In any 
event, however, the episode has dealt a severe blow at an institu- 
tion considered on all sides to be archaic and absurd. 

An amusing incident which would seem to heighten the absurdity 
of the entire affair occurred recently at Chatham, where the 
Japanese ‘war-ship 7'sukuba was lying. When Admiral Sir Gerald 


Noel, with the chief military and naval officers of the station, was 
entertained aboard the Japanese man-of-war, although these offi- 
cers had issued imperative orders that their bands should not 
play any of the “ Mikado” music, it was with selections from this 
very opera that the band of the Japanese ship regaled them. 

The British Admiralty has since removed the ban from the 
‘“* Mikado” music, and has notified the naval bands that they may 
play it again. 2 

Lord Althorpe, the present Lord Chamberlain, receives $10,000 
a year, and his Dramatic Censor or Examiner of Plays, Mr. George 
A. Redford, about $4000. “The Censor is a permanent official of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office. Mr. Redford has now held the post 
for several years; having also advised his chief's predecessor, the 
Earl of Clarendon. 

The law says that one copy of every new play, prologue, or 
epilogue, or addition thereto, intended for production in any 
theatre in Great Britain, must be sent to the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office in St. James’s Palace ai least seven days before it is first 
acted, and he may refuse a license it he considers it fitting for him 
to do so. Nor is there any appeal against his decision. The 
Examiner of Plays is the one autocrat in the three kingdoms. He 
has absolute power, without restriction, to destroy the property, 
and in some sense to damage the reputation, of a certain class 
of his fellow citizens. 

The penalty for disobedience is severe. Not only is a fine of 
$250 levied on any person who presents a piece either before it 
has been licensed or subsequent to its being vetoed, but the 
license of the theatre where it is presented is entirely withdrawn 
and the building closed. Further, any one who gives information 
about an unlicensed performance is entitled to half the fine of $250. 

Five and a quarter dollars is the charge made for licensing a 
one-act play, and ten and a half for two acts or more. 

The institution has been fiercely attacked ever since it was 
established. The late Examiner of Plays, Mr. E. F. Smyth Pigott, 
was contemptuously referred to by playwrights and critics as a 
“ walking compendium of insular prejudice.” 

“IT have studied Ibsen’s plays pretty carefully,” this Censor 
used to say, “and all his characters appear to me morally de- 
ranged. All the heroines are dissatisfied spinsters who look upon 
marriage as a monopoly; and as for the men, they are all rascals 
or imbeciles.” Moreover, this remarkable critic declared he had 
licensed Ibsen’s dramas simply because he thought them “ too 
absurd to do any harm”! 

For many years the British Dramatie Censor has been far from 
a brilliant personality. One critic of his described him as “a well 
connected mediocrity turned into the Tsar of the theatre, and able 
to do things which no Prime Minister dare do.” According to 
the official estimate of the Lord Chamberlain’s office, in ninety- 
eight out of every hundred plays submitted, no question of morals 
is raised at all. The Censor has nothing to do but read the drama, 
pocket his ten dollars fifty, and duly license the performance. 

The present holder of the office, as is well known, absolutely 
refused to license “ Monna Vanna,” “ Oedipus Rex,” “ The Cenci ”; 
as well as “ Ghosts,” “ Mrs. Warren’s Profession,’ and “ La Citta 
Morte.” But not one of these raised the uproar caused by the 
official veto put upon the ever-delightful “ Mikado.” 

It is certain, however, that an influential body of public opinion 
is in favor of the institution. ‘“ Abolish the Dramatic Censorship,” 
say these, “and you exchange the opinion of an intelligent and 
unbiassed individual for that of twelve jurymen. And then where 
are you? Can greengrocers decide a delicate artistic question? 
Or is the Director of Drury Lane to be summoned first to Bow 
Street and afterwards to the Old Bailey to discuss the length of 
his ballet-girls’ skirts?” Other humorous pictures were drawn of 
Sir Charles Wyndham, George Alexander, and other actor-managers 
arguing the propriety of their low comedian’s jokes before a 
stolid jury of John Bulls—all burning to prove their moral sym- 
pathies to a Puritan world! 


’ 





THE FALL OF THE FAKIR 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


H I am a bold Nature Fakir, 
O With a bubbling fountain pen. 
I write up the beasts of my Maker, 
And tell what they might have been. 
I’ve told strange tales of Pink Monkeys 
Who talked o’er a telephone; 
And yarns of green-violet Donkeys 
I’ve met in the Torrid Zone. 


My story of “Curly the Boa,” 

Who sat on a Sausage Links, 
And hatched out some seventy-four 

Small caddies with black woolly-kinks, 
Is now in its hundredth edition, 

And makes other Naturalists blue, 
Although, I must make the admission, 

It isn’t quite all of it true. 


The yarn that I told of the Leopard 
That ate up a whole flock of geese, 
Then weeping went up to the Shepherd 

And offered to call the Police, 
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Has covered me over with glory, 
And sold like a gusher of oil, 

Though in parts that most wonderful story 
Wasn’t written according to Hoyle. 


And then my great tale of the Rooster 
That fought with the Elephant Queen, 

In seventeen hard rounds induced her 
To flee the sanguineous scene, 

Filled millions with marvelling wonder 
At thought of such strenuous acts, 

Though Naturalists rent me asunder 
For carelessly using the facts. 


But now I am filled with repining, 
With worry and trouble and fear. 
The President’s ripped the gold lining 
From out my ebullient career. 

He’s sent me a Lemon ‘so mellow 
It’s laid me out frigid and flat, 

And worst of it all, though it’s vellow, 
It’s not a real lemon at that. 














Drawn by Henry Raleigh 


He could hear the men panting as they staggered on 


THE CHARGE 


By CAPTAIN M. B. STEWART, U.S.A. 


. DRAWINGS BY HENRY RALEIGH 


HE regiment trailed slowly out of the woods and pushed 
steadily to the front until a crashing volley tore its way 
through the ranks and spread it in a long line of 
scrambling skirmishers to the left of the road, where it 
lay panting, hidden wnder-the shelter of the jungle’s edge. 
For a time the Boy, crouching behind the line of his company, 
waited patiently for the command to advance. An aide riding to 
the rear shook his head in answer to the Boy’s inquiry. 
“ Don’t know,” he called over his shoulder. ‘ Support, I reckon.” 
When the first excitement had died away, the Boy rose and 
wandered aimlessly up and down the line of his company, slashing 
among the weeds with his sword or pointing and thrusting at 
imaginary adversaries in the brush. Occasionally he stopped to 
observe a colony of ants at the foot of the mango-tree in rear of 
the centre. 
The hissing whine of a bullet, lower flying than its mates, re- 
called him to the work at hand, and he glanced inquiringly to the 
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“You heard that command. Why didn’t you move?” 


right, where his captain stood peering steadily through his glasses 
to the front, then resumed his trudging down the line, wondering 
impatiently when it weuld begin. 

Since dawn the guns of the battery on the hill in the rear had 
barked with monotonous regularity, punctuating the increasing 
roar in the valley below with spiteful cracks which rolled out 
over the little town to reverberate thunderously from the hills 
beyond. On the heels of each came the gasping rush of air and 
dreary swish which marked the flight of the long, thin projectile. 
From all sides came the rattling, stinging spat of rifles and the 
crash of volleys, which tore through the tangled jungle growth, 
heaving and tossing in the storm of death, its silence echoing to 
the clacking of bamboo and the swishing of anguished foliage. 

To the Boy it was merely a prelude, long drawn out and 
monotonous. A touch on the shoulder had wakened him from 
his soggy blankets to fumble in the darkness, and stumble numbly 
along in the wake of his company in the first grisly streaks of 
dawn. The opening gun from the battery and the first rounds 
from the infantry in the valley below had stung him into prick- 
ling consciousness and eager expectancy which two hours of halt- 
ing progress and waiting in the stifling sultriness of the jungle 
had dispelled. 

With wearied patience he turned once more to the ant-hill. 
One patient fellow labored persistently to expel from his home a 
particle of mountainous proportions. Three times he braced him- 
self and essayed to thrust it from his door, and each time he fell 
back under its crushing weight. With infinite care the Boy 
stooped, and with the tip of his sword rolled away the obstruction, 
careful not to disturb the worker, then turned to resume his 
march up and down the line. The men lay silently in place, some 
with hats pulled down over their eyes, sleeping peacefully; others 
with nervous care examining their loaded rifles over and over 
again; others, gazing into space, waited patiently, as he was waiting, 
for the supreme moment. 

A hand on his shoulder aroused him a second time to a con- 
sciousness of his surroundings, and he turned to look into his 
captain’s serious eyes. He neticed that the rugged and stubbly 
bearded face was tense and pale, and that new lines had cut deep 
furrows about the kindly mouth. 

“We are to advance now, Boy,” he said. ‘“ We go in on the 
left of the Thirty-third, straight to our front. See that the men 
are ready for the signal.’”’ Then he added, as the Boy saluted and 
moved away: “Don’t let them bunch during the advance. Keep 
them well deployed.” 

The men had raised themselves to their elbows, each with an 
eye alert for their captain’s signal. When it came, they rose 
silently, adjusted their equipments, and shook themselves into 
their belts for the race across the open. 

From the left of the line came a thud which told its tale 
even to the inexperienced ears of the Boy, and a man fell in his 
place, to lie writhing on the ground, his desperate eyes staring 
upward at the patch of blue between the tangled vines. The Boy 
shuddered and turned away. There was another thud, this time 
nearer, and a sergeant beside him clasped his hand to his side 
and sank with a stifled moan to his knees. The men in ranks 
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‘ing helplessly at their 


‘ealled back: “Come on, then, damn you! 
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shifted uneasily, star- 


fallen comrades. 
A sickening nausea 
possessed the Boy. 


The world swam _ be- 
fore his eyes. His 
head throbbed with 


the hammering chug 
of blood from his 
palpitating heart. In 
front of him, his com- 
pany moved to the 
open, gathering im- 
petus with each step 
for the dash before 
them. His own legs 
shared the paralysis 
of his panic-stricken 
brain. From his hand 
dangled the sword be- 
queathed to him by a 
father who had 
sheathed it in honor. 

As though seeking 
flight, he stared 
desperately about him. 
Behind a_ bush, his 
face distorted with 
the fear he did not try 
to conceal, crouched 
a man of the com- 
pany. As he looked 
at him, the Boy’s fear 
was lost in sudden 
anger. This man was 
disobeying orders de- 
liberately; he had 
heard the command 
and had not moved. 
The habit of discipline 
ingrained obsessed the 
Boy. 

“You heard that 
command,” he scream- 
ed. “Why = didn’t 
you move?” 

The reply was a 
snarl of frightened 
rage, and the Boy 
drove his fist into the 
livid, quivering face. 

“ Get up, blast you!” he panted, choked with anger, and dragging 
the skulker to his feet, drove him before him out of the brush. 

Out in the open the ground around them puffed in a hundred 
places, spurting dust into their faces. The sun beat mercilessly 
down upon them. Reeking perspiration blinded them with its 
brine. Here and there a man stumbled and fell, to struggle to his 
knees and fall again. Near the protection of a hillock one slack- 
ened his pace, and the Boy roared angrily at him. Down the 
cheeks of another tears flowed unrestrainedly, and the Boy, run- 
ning by his side, cursed him for a coward. Another swore with 
pain and rage, but still stumbled on, and the Boy’s heart swelled 
sympathetically. ‘“ Good for you, Kelly!” he cried to him. 

Half-way down the stretch a volley crashed through the line 
and for an instant it wavered. 

“Go on! What’s the matter with you?” the Boy yelled at the 
faltering men. “Goon!” Then, leaping ahead of the waverers, he 
Come on!” 

There was but one thought in his mind now as he sped down the 
burning stretch; one consuming, instinctive desire possessed him: 
“On, on, for God’s sake, on!” until he could seize that silent foe 
by the throat and choke out the life which sought his own. His 
fingers ached with straining at the thought, his muscles throbbed 
and swelled in anticipation. Hot blood surging through his brain 
hammered the ceaseless refrain, * On, on, for God’s suke, on! Why 
are you so slow?” 

Somewhere, the Boy was dimly conscious that bugles were blow- 
ing, commands were being shouted, and men were cheering hoarsely. 
Behind him he could hear the men panting as they staggered on 
deeper and deeper into the hell, but closer to the foe. At last 
there rose before his straining eyes a line of pallid men who 
loaded and fired at him with dogged persistence. 

“Ah, there. you are, are you?” and he reached out his hands 
to grasp their bared throats over the intervening space. Ah, God! 
would he never reach them! His feet seemed leaden, and he 
cursed them in his mind for holding him back from the line of 
throats. 

Hah! That went home, and that, and that, and that, and that, 
too, and with the strength of fury he hurled the clicking weapon 
in a frightened, upturned face. Around him, men thrust and 
clubbed, and the thrusts and thuds mingled with hoarse panting 
and shuddering gasps. 

Again he heard the 
Surely—” 

The men stood in silent groups, leaning panting upon their 
rifles as they mopped their burning faces and gazed about them 
with dazed incomprehension. Off to the front scattering shots 
and the shrill bugles of the cavalry told of the pursuit. The 
charge was over; the price of victory lay in silence on the burning 


bugles sounding. “What? Recall? 


“Thank God, my boy!” the grizzled veteran cried. 
Why, damn you, Boy, you're all 


of you. 
right. 


Around him men thrust and clubbed 


You’re a—you’re— 
You led that charge!” 
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“T’m proud of you. 
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field behind them; the 
cost of defeat lay 
crumpled in the 
trenches at their feet. 

The Boy raised his 
sword to return it, 
and the sight of its 


crimsoned blade 
brought back all the 
sickening _ horror 


which for the moment 
he had forgotten, and 
he knew himself once 
more for what he was. 
He knew why he had 
struck the quaking 
devil behind the bush, 
why he had _ cursed 
the wavering line and 
had rushed raving 
ahead of it. The 
brick-red color surged 
up into his face. He 
had shown it to the 
men and they knew. 
Doubtless they whis- 
pered it among them- 
selves. 

Yellow! 
was it. He 
low, and. he 
it. 

Dimly he saw his 
captain coming slowly 
down the line. His 
eyes smarted and 
burned, his gorge rose 
and choked him, and 
he tried dumbly_ to 
pray that he might be 
spared the sting of 
his captain’s reproach. 
With downeast eyes 
and bursting heart he 
waited for the humili- 


Yes; that 
was yel- 
knew 


ation that was to 
come, and then, 
faintly rising above 


the surging roar that 
drummed in his ears, 
he heard his captain’s 
voice, 

“T’m proud 
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You led that charge!” 
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EUROPE’S UNLOVING 


COUSINS-ROYAL 


WHY ENGLAND AND GERMANY HAVE GOT ON EACH OTHER’S NERVES 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


Lonpon, Fune 1, 1907. 

PARTY of English journalists, containing two or three who 

are in the very front rank of their profession and who 

belong to the best type of English publicist, is at this 

moment touring through Germany on a mission of interna- 

tional good-will. ‘They appear to be having a thoroughly 

good time. Royalty itself could not be expected to cover more 

ground, to inspect more centres of industry, to attend a greater 

number of banquets and receptions, to be more persistently ac- 

claimed and honored. ‘'To-day’s papers, for instance, report that 

they have not only witnessed a parade of the Potsdam garrison, 

with the Emperor himself leading the Cuirassiers of the Guard, 

and three of his sons figuring among the officers, but have also 

been entertained at luncheon by the Kaiser in his own inimitably 

facile and felicitous fashion. It is very clear, indeed, that all 

Germany from the highest to the lowest has been at unwearying 

pains to make the visit as pleasant and as distinguished as pos- 

sible. The compliment to the profession is one to which no 
journalist who takes his work seriously can be insensible. 

But it is rather from the political point of view that a pilgrimage 
of English editors to Germany, in the present state of Anglo-Ger- 
man relations, has to be considered. I do not recall anything in 
history quite like the highly-charged atmosphere of suspicion and 
mutual irritability that exists between the peoples of these two 
countries. They are engaged in what has all the appearance of 
being a perpetual battle of tu quoques. Each nation, or at least 
a considerable and vociferous section of each nation, seems to re- 
gard the other as the bogey-man of European politics. Germany 
cannot add a ship to her navy without a score of English journals 
proclaiming at once that “ Delenda est Germania” must be the 
motto of British policy. King Edward cannot take a Mediterranean 
holiday without sending a shiver of alarm through the German 
people, a majority of whom quite honestly believe the King to be 
an arch-intriguer against Germany’s security, and a sleepless 
contriver of anti-German plots and coalitions. The English Prime 
Minister cannot make a very tentative and modest proposal for 
the limitation of armaments without rousing in Germany a terri- 
fied convietion that another British campaign against the Father- 
land is on foot. Everything that happens that in any way affects 
the international position of England or Germany is seized upon 
and distorted and given an anti-British or an anti-German point 
by the press of both countries. A third-rate German politician 
makes an Anglophobe speech; his words are served up next morn- 
ing piping hot on every English breakfast-table. An insignificant 
London rag prints a savage anti-German editorial; by evening- 
time all Germany is reading it. The thirdrateness of the politician 
and the insignificance of the journal are trifles it is not thought 
worth while to explain. 

It is in this way, as much as, if not more than, in any other, 
that Anglo-German relations have been wrought up into their 
present state of irrational animosity. The two peoples glower at 
one another across the North Sea amid an endless fusillade of 
recriminations. Each seems to be convinced that the other is only 
waiting for its chance. Each is falling into the deplorable habit 
of speaking of a war between them as “ inevitable.” Each is de- 
veloping that mental condition in which reason and_ probability 
cease to count. Each has on hand a ready-made and portentous 
list of acts of hostility and bad faith which it hurls at the other’s 
head. And what is most curious, and from some standpoints most 
disquieting, is that in all this waste of controversy neither side 
seems able to fasten on anything definite and tangible to quarrel 
over. The contest is not one of facts but of possibilities. It is not 
so much taken up with what has happened or with what is happen- 
ing now, as with what may happen in some unspecified future. 
England and Germany, in short, have got on each other’s nerves, and 
from fighting chimeras of their own invention they are getting 
within measurable distance of fighting one another. Yet I think I 
am well within the truth in saying that the two countries are 
separated by no tangible dispute, or at any rate by no dispute that 
concerns themselves alone. Such differences as keep them apart 
are, in the main, differences that have not come to a head, and 
may never do so. They are differences of underlying tendencies. 
But whether these tendencies are working along parallel or upon 
converging lines, whether they will proceed side by side or meet at 
some point and furiously clash, only the future can decide. And 
to attempt to forecast the very worst the future can produce and 
to make it the basis of present-day enmity seems to me a work 
of unmitigated folly. 

All Englishmen feel that it would be better for England if she 
had more of the German in her blood, her policies, her administra- 
tion, her instinctive ways of locking at things. Even those who sus- 
pect the aims and drift of Germany’s diplomacy admire her as an 
object-lesson in organized and microscopic efficiency, gladly ac- 
knowledge that any nation might envy her the possession of so 
inspiring a ruler as the Kaiser, and do not attempt to conceal 
their profound respect for the qualities of intellect and character 
that in less than a century have converted a congeries of petty, 
quarrelsome, disjointed, and wholly lifeless States into a powerful 
and United Empire. There is, no doubt, much in the form and 
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spirit of the German government that sober Englishmen dislike, 
but they sensibly conclude that if Germany is satisfied with the 
general structure of her polity it is not England’s business to be 
dissatisfied. They do not fee] called upon to “ liberalize” Ger- 
many or to agitate for the reform of the German Foreign Office. 
As the first naval Power in the world, they are interested in the 
growth of the German navy, but they have no more idea of attempt- 
ing to limit that growth than of demanding that Russia should 
reduce her land forces. It is perfectly open to Englishmen to be- 
lieve that Germany’s naval ambitions are, and in the nature of 
things must be, the greatest danger that menaces the British 
Empire. But as they cannot prevent Germany from building ships, 
and as mere railing is senseless, ineffectual, and undignified, the 
best policy for Great Britain is surely to maintain her relative 
superiority at sea with as little noise or fuss as possible, to re- 
inforce that superiority by diplomatic agreements, and to treat 
Germany on that footing of present-day friendliness which is 
perfectly compatible with the suspicion or the conviction of future 
enmity. Austria-Hungary and Italy, it is worth remembering, are 
not merely friends but allies on a much more slender basis than 
that, and even though it be a fair surmise that the German navy 
may one day serve as a spear-head for an anti-British coalition, 
so remote a possibility, and one that is equally applicable to all 
navies, ought not to disturb English opinion at the present day 
or to determine the whole trend of Anglo-German relations. 

Yet if Anglo-German ill-will can be explained by reference to 
any specific causes, the first of those causes is that Germany is 
becoming, as she was bound to become, a strong naval Power. I do 
not attach very much importance to the commercial rivalry of the 
two peoples as a factor in promoting bad feeling. Commercial 
rivalry becomes only a grievance when popular feeling is other- 
wise inflamed. The English will continue to be the friends and 
allies of Japan even when Japan has become their greatest com- 
petitor in the markets of the Far East, and imports and exports 
enter into no Englishman’s attitude towards the happy relations 
that obtain between his country and France and the United 
States. A far more serious and actual cause of Anglo-German mis- 
trust is to be found in Germany’s attitude towards France and 
towards the entente cordiale. England and France have entered 
into certain mutual arrangements that make Anglo-German rela- 
tions very much dependent on Franco-German relations. Sir 
Edward Grey, when he accepted the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, 
laid down that an Anglo-German rapprochement was possible “ pro- 
vided it be clearly understood that nothing we do in our relations 
with Germany is in any way to impair our existing good relations 
with France.” From this proviso he proceeded to deduce the 
inference that the condition of any improvement in Anglo-Ger- 
man relations must be that “the relations of Germany with 
France, on all matters that come under the Anglo-French agree- 
ment, should be fair and good also.” By these declarations both 
the government and the English people still stand. There is no 
desire among Englishmen, in spite of a good deal of wild talk, 
to give an anti-German point to British diplomacy. There is, 
on the contrary, a consciousness that while England and Germany 
are estranged the position of France is made harder and not 
easier; and there is a strong wish that Franco-German relations, 
for the sake of all three Powers, might be rearranged on a basis 
of confidence and equality. Friendship with France has come 
to be the pivot of England’s European policy, and the Power that 
is unable to accept that friendship, and te conform with it, neces- 
sarily bars itself out from the complete good-will of this country. 
When France and Germany come to terms, England and Germany 
will not be long in following suit. 

Here, possibly, is the one real obstacle to an Anglo-German 
understanding. The other obstacles are the product of imaginative 
guess-work. There are Englishmen who maintain that looking to 
Germany’s past and to her present strength and needs, it is impos- 
sible to regard the era of German expansion as definitely closed, 
or to feel absolutely certain that it may not be prolonged at Great 
Britain’s expense. Germany, they say, is passing from a mainly 
agricultural to a mainly industrial state. She is building a power- 
ful and cohesive fleet. She needs colonies to receive her surplus 
population. It would therefore, they argue, be only natural if 
her ambitions and necessities were to cause her to look with a 
certain hostility upon the Power that possesses all that she is 
striving for; and they proceed to enumerate in detail all the un- 
friendly actions which the German government has committed in 
the last fifteen years or so. There may, I do not deny it, be some- 
thing in that argument, though it is easy to carry it too far, and 
it is certain that the same process of reasoning, pushed to the same 
extremes of unreality, would make it wellnigh impossible for 
any two Powers to live together in peace. A good many English- 
men are coming to see this and are beginning to wish that a halt 
could be called in the anti-German campaign. I fancy that their 
wishes are in the way of fulfilment, and that the campaign is 
gradually wearing itself out. In another five years England and 
Germany may be friends, with a friendship tempered by a mutual 
and wary vigilance. Even that would be a great improvement 
on their present relations. 





THE SINKING OF THE BATTLE-SHIP “MINNESOTA’S” LAUNCH IN WHICH SIX MIDSHIPMEN 
AND FIVE SAILORS, ALL WHO WERE ABOARD, LOST THEIR LIVES IN HAMPTON ROADS 
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THE LAUNCH WAS RETURNING LATE AT NIGHT TO THE “ MINNESOTA” WITH THE PARTY OF OFFICERS WHO HAD ATTENDED A DANCE 
AT THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. IN DEFAULT OF ACTUAL KNOWLEDGE, IT IS SUPPOSED THAT THE LAUNCH RAN AFOUL OF A TOWING 


HAWSER IN THE DARKNESS AND WAS THUS UPSET. THE LOST 


L. HOLDEN, MIDSHIPMAN WILLIAM II. STEVENSON, MIDSHIPMAN W. 
THE BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘ CONNECTICUT,” AND MIDSHIPMAN HENRY CLAY MURFIN OF THE BATTLE-SHIP “ IOWA,” AND JESSE E. CONN, COAL- 
PASSER; G. W. WESTPHAL, FIREMAN ; AND SEAMEN K. H. DODSON, F. 


THE TIME OF WRITING ONLY FOUR BODIES HAVE BEEN RECOVERED, 


FIREMAN WESTPHAL. THE PHOTOGRAPIL SHOWS 


MEN WERE MIDSHIPMAN PHILIP HENRY FIELD, MIDSHIPMAN HERBERT 


ULRICH, OF THE “ MINNESOTA,” MIDSHIPMAN F. P. HOLCOMB OF 


H. PLUMBER, AND H. L. VANDORN, ALL OF THE “ MINNESOTA.” AT 
THOSE OF MIDSHIPMEN FIELD, STEVENSON, AND HOLCOMB, AND 


THE WRECKED LAUNCH RAISED FROM THE BOTTOM 





THE SEARCH FOR A NEW MOTOR FUEL AS A 
SUBSTITUTE FOR GASOLINE 


HE advance in the price of gasoline, due to the more gen- 

eral use of motors for pleasure and commercial purposes, 

and the certainty of an increasing demand because of 

the immense development of the motor industry, 

have led to efforts, in England, to find a_ suitable 
substitute for this fuel. Then there is apprehension that 
gasoline may be raised more in price than is_ legitimately 
justified by its greater use, because motorists are so dependent 
upon it. As possible alternatives or substitutes, crude petroleum, 
paraffin, kerosene, shale oil, benzol, alcohol, and acetylene are 
mentioned. Some of these, though unsuitable for use alone, 
are said to give better results when combined with another hydro- 
carbon. 

Crude petroleum is regarded as unsatisfactory because ot its 
heaviness, except in specially designed engines, such as are not now 
generally in use. Paraffin, though efficient and powerful, is held 
to be objectionable beeause of the difficulty of starting up an 
engine from the cold, and because the oil has a tendency to creep 
over the motor and injure its contents. It appears, however, that 
the use of a small amount of petrol makes paraffin more adaptable, 
but this can be advanced in price as easily as petrol if it should 
come into use as a motor fuel. Shale oil is obtained from a bitumi- 
nous shale found in the coal of the Midlothian, district. Though it 
is said to have good results, the supply is comparatively small. 
Acetylene has been used successfully when combined with paraffin 
or with alcohol, and when water is injected into the cylinder of 
the engine during the firing stroke. It is feared it will be found 


too costly under present conditions of manufacture, but it is 
argued that a tendency to use acetylene might easily result in 
reducing the cost of manufacture; used by itself it is thought 
to be likely to strain and damage a motor engine, through the 
great force of its explosion. 

Alcohol and acetylene have been combined experimentally for 
motor-fuel purposes with some degree of success, but the difficulty 
is in ascertaining what should be the relative proportions of the 
two ingredients. This combination cannot, it is felt, become com 
mercially useful in the United Kingdom for motor purposes until 
alcohol can be produced much more cheaply. The high inland 
revenue tax now keeps up the price of alcohol, though it can be 
produced very cheaply from many substances of little value. If 
aleohol alone were used for internal combustion engines, the de- 
sign of such engines, it is said, would have to be changed to in 
sure complete combustion. The difficulty in starting an engine 
from alcohol because of the cold can, it is asserted, be overcome 
by using either a vaporizer or a burner or a small quantity of 
petrol in the initial stages. 

Benzol is regarded as perhaps the alternative fuel most likely 
to aid in the solution of the question. It is produced during the 
distillation of coal at gas works, and it is thought that it can be 
manufactured in sufficient quantities and sold at a fair price if 
the demand arises for it. It is more powerful than petrol, and 
experiments made with it are said to have been most eacouraging, 
although the small percentage of sulphuric acid it contains gives 
rise to rather an unpleasant odor in the exhaust. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


S he was going to Blackburn’s store the next morning to in- 
quire about the prisoner, Carson met Garner coming out 
of the barber shop, where he had just been shaved. 

“ Any news?” Carson asked, in a guarded voice, though 
they were really out of earshot of any one. 

“No actual news,” Garner replied, stroking his powdered chin, 
“but I don’t like the lay of the land.” 

“ What’s up now?” Dwight asked. 

“T don’t know that there is anything wrong yet; but, my boy, 
discovery is in the very air about us.” 

“What makes you think so, Garner?” They paused on the 
street-crossing leading over to Blackburn’s store. 

“Oh, it’s all due to old Linda and Lewis,” Garner said, in a 
tone of conviction. ‘“ You know I was dead against letting them 
know Pete was alive.” 

“You think we made a mistake in that, do you?” Carson said. 
“Well, the pressure was simply too strong, and I had to give way 
under it. But why do you think it was a bad move?” 

“From the way it’s turning out,” said Garner. “ While Buck 
Black was shaving me he remarked that his wife had seen Uncle 
Lewis and Linda and that she thought they were acting very 
peculiarly. I asked him, in as offhand and careless a manner as 
I could, what he meant, and he said that his wife didn’t think they 
aeted as if they had just lost their only child. Buck said it 
looked like they were only pretending to be broken-hearted. I 
thought the best way to discourage him was to be silent, and so 
[ closed my eyes and he went on with his work. Presently, 
however, he said, bluntly, ‘Look here, Colonel Garner ’—he al- 
ways called me Colonel— where do you think they put that boy?’ 
He had me there, you know, and I felt ashamed of myself; the 
idea of as good a lawyer as there is in this end of the State 
wiggling under the eye and tongue of a coon as black as the ace 
of spades! Finally I told him that, as well as I could gather, the 
Hillbend faction had put Pete out of the way and was keeping 
it a secret to intimidate the negroes through their natural super- 
stition. And what do you reckon Buck said. Huh! he’d make a 
good detective. He said he’d had his eye on the most rampant of 
the Hillbend men and that they didn’t look like they’d lynched 
anything, but were on the lookout for a good opportunity in that 
line.” 

“Tt certainly looks shaky,” Carson admitted, as they moved on 
to the store, where Blackburn stood waiting for them just inside 
the doorway. 

“How did he pass the night?” Carson asked, his brow still 
clouded by the discouraging observations of his partner. 

“Oh, all right,’ Blackburn made reply. “ Bob and Wade slept 
here on the counters. They say he snored like a sawmill. They 
could hear him through the floor. But, boys, I hate to dash cold 
water in your faces, but I never felt as shaky in my life.” 

“ What’s the matter with you?” Garner asked, with a dry laugh. 

“Tm afraid a storm is rising in an unexpected quarter,” said the 
storekeeper, furtively glancing up and down the street and then 
leading them farther back into the store. : 

“Which quarter is that?’ Carson asked, anxiously. 

“The sheriff is acting odd—mighty odd,” said Blackburn. 

“Good Lord! you don’t think Braider’s really smelling a mouse, 
do you?” Garner cried, in genuine alarm. 

“Well, you can make out what it means yourselves, boys,” and 
Blackburn pulled at his short chin whiskers doggedly. “ It was 
only about half an hour ago. He’s drinking some, and was, perhaps, 
on that account a little more communicative. He came in here, 
his face as red as a pickled beet and smelling like a bunghole in 
a whiskey-barrel, and leaned against the counter on the dry- 
goods side. 

“*T’m the legally elected sheriff of this county, ain’t I? he 
said, in his maudlin way, and I told him he was by a big ma- 
jority. 

“© Well,’ he said, after looking down at the floor for a minute, 
‘T’ll bet you boys think I’m a dern slack wad of an officer.’ 

“T didn’t know what the devil he was driving at and so I 
simply kept my mouth shut; but you bet your life I was quivering 
all over, for there was something in his eye that I didn’t like, and 
then when he said ‘ you boys’ in that tone I began to think he was 
con to the work we did the other night.” 

* Well, what next?” Carson asked, sharply. 
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“Well, he just leaned on the counter, about to slide down every 
minute,” Blackburn went on, “and then he began to laugh in a 
silly sort of way and said, ‘Them Hillbend fellers are a slick 
article, ain’t they?’ 

“Of course I didn’t know what to say,” said the storekeeper, 
for he had his eyes on me and was grinning to beat the Dutch, 
and that is the kind of cross-examination I fail at. Finally, how- 
ever, I managed to say that they had beaten the others to the 
jail, anyway, and he broke out into another laugh. ‘The Hill- 
bend gang didn’t have as fur to go,’ he said. ‘Oh, they are a slick 
article, an’ they’ve got a slick young leader.’ ” 

“What else?” asked Carson, who looked very grave and stood 
with his lips pressed together. 

“Nothing else,” Blackburn answered. “ Wiggin, your boon 
companion and bosom friend, stopped at the door and called him.” 

“Good Lord! and with Wiggin!’ Garner exclaimed. 

“Oh, he’s a Wiggin man!” said Blackburn. “I’ve known he 
was against Carson for some time. It seems like Braider sized 
up the situation and decided, if he was going to be reelected him- 
self, he’d better pool issues with the strongest man and he picked 
that skunk as the winner. I went to the door and watched them. 
They went off, arm in arm, towards the Court-house.” 

“ Braider is evidently on to us,” Carson decided, grimly, “and 
the truth is, he holds us in the palm of his hand. If he should 
insist on carrying out the law and rearresting Pete and putting 
him baek in jail Dan Willis would see that he didn’t stay there 
long, and Wiggin would swear out a warrant against us as the 
greatest lawbreakers unhung.” 

“Oh yes, the whole thing certainly looks shaky,” admitted 
Blackburn. 

“T tell you one thing, Carson,” Garner observed, grimly, “ there 
are no two ways about it; we are going to lose our client and 
your election just as sure as we stand here.” 

“T don’t intend to give up yet,” Dwight said, his lip twitch- 
ing nervously, and a fierce look of determination dawning in his 
eyes. “ We’ve accomplished too much so far to fail so ignominious- 
ly. Boys, I’d give everything I have to ward this thing off from 
old Aunt Linda. She’s certainly had enough.” 

The two lawyers went to their office, avoiding the numerous 
groups of men about the stores who seemed occupied with the 
different phases of the ever-present topic. They seated themselves 
at their desks and Garner was soon at work. But there was 
nothing for Carson to do, and he sat gloomily staring through the 
open doorway out into the sunshine. Presently he saw Braider 
across the street and called Garner’s attention to him. Then, 
to their surprise, the sheriff turned suddenly and came directly 
towards them. 

“Gee! here he comes!” Garner exclaimed. “ He may want to 
pump us. Keep a sharp eye on him, Carson. He may not know 
anything actually incriminating, after all. Watch him like a 
hawk!” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


TueEy both pretended to be deeply absorbed over their work 
when the stalwart officer loomed up in the doorway, his broad- 
brimmed hat well back on his head, the flush of intoxicants in 
his tanned face. 

“T hope I won't disturb you, gentlemen,” he said, “ but you are 
two men that I want to talk to. I might say talk to as a brother.” 
“Come in, come in, Braider,” Carson said. ‘“ Take that chair.” 

As Braider moved with uncertain step to a chair, tilted it to 
one side to divest it of its burden of books, magazines, and old 
briefs and other defunct legal documents, Garner, with a wary look 
in his eye, fished a solitary cigar from his pocket—the one he 
had reserved for a midday smoke-~and proffered it. 

“Have a cigar,” he said, “and make yourself comfortable.” 

The sheriff took the cigar as absent-mindedly as he would, in 
his condition, have received a large banknote, and held it too 
tightly, for its preservation, in his big red hand. 

“Yes, I want to talk to you boys, and I want to say a whole 
lot that I hope won’t go any farther. I’ve always meant well by 
you two, and hoped for your suecess, both in the law —and 
polities!” ° 

Garner cast an amused glance in spite of the gravity of the situa- 
tion, at his partner, and then said, quite evenly, “ We know that. 
Braider—we always have known it.” 

“Well, as I say, I want to talk to you. I’ve heard that an 
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honest confession is good for the soul, if not for the pocket, and 
I’m here to make one.” 

“Oh, that’s it!” said Garner; and with a deepening look of 
curiosity on his face, he sat waiting. 

“Yes, and I want to begin back at the first, and sort o’ lead 
up. It’s hard to keep a fellow’s political leaning hid, Carson, 
and I reckon you may have heard that I was about to cast in my 
luck with Wiggin.” 

“ After he began circulating those tales about me, yes,’ Carson 
said, with a touch of severity; “ not before, Braider—at least not 
when I worked last year for your own election.” 

“You are plumb right,” the sheriff said, readily enough. “I 
flopped over sudden, I'll acknowledge, but that’s neither here nor 
there. Floppin’ is as natural to a politician as it is to a rooster. 

* Boys,” he went on, “what I’m going to say is a sort of per- 
personal matter. You’ve both treated me like an honorable citi- 
ven and officer of the law, and I’ve taken it just as if I fully 
deserved the honor. But Jeff Braider ain’t no hypocrite, if he is 
a politician and hobnobs with that sort of riffraff. Boys, always, 
away down at the bottom of everything I ever did tackle in this 
life has been the memory of my old mother’s teachings, and I’ve 
tried my level best, as a man. to live up to ‘em. I don’t know 
ws I ever come nigh committing crime—as | regard it—ti!! here 
lately—the night the mob raided Neb Wynn's shanty and run 
Pete Warren out and chased him to your house, Carson. You 
may not want to look me in the eye agin, my boy, when I tell 
you, but I could have got to that spot a sight quicker that night 
than I did, if I hadn’t been loaded down with so many fears of 
injury to myself. As [ saw that big mob rushing like a mad 
river after that boy I said to myself, I did, that no human power 
or authority could save ‘im, anyway, and that if | stood up before 
the crowd and tried to quiet them that—well, if I wasn’t shot 
dead in my tracks I’d kill myself politically, and so I waited in 
the edge of the crowd, hiding like a thief till—till you did the 
work, and then I stepped up as big as life and pretended that 
Vd just arrived. Well, that ain’t all. The next day I was put 
to a worse test than ever. It was noised about, you know, that 
a bigger mob than the first was rising. [ stayed out of the 
centre of town as much as I could, for everywhere I went folks 
would look at me as if they thought I’d do something to protect 
the prisoner, and at home my wife was whimpering around all 
day, saying she was sure he was innocent, or enough so to de- 
serve a trial, if not for himself, for the sake of his mammy and 
daddy. But what was such a wavering thing as I was to do? 
I took it that seventy-five per cent. of the men who had backed 
me with their ballot in my election was bent on lynching the 
prisoner, and if I op- 
posed them they 
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woman milking a cow told me that it was over. Pete 
Warren was done for—guilty or not, he was done for. I 
went in the house, tried te gulp down my _ breakfast, faced 
by my wife, who wouldn't speak to me, and showed in other 
ways what she thought about the whole thing. She was eternally 
sighing, and going on about old -Linda and her feelings. I first 
went to the jail, and there I was told that two mobs had come 
the first, the Hillbend crowd, who did* the work, and the bigger 
mob that got there too late.” 

Braider’s voice had grown husky, and he coughed. Garner 
stole a glanee of inquiry at Carson, but Dwight, his face suffused 
with a warm look of pity for the speaker, was glancing out at 
the street through the open door, 

“IT ain’t done yet, God knows [I ain’t,” the sheriff gulped. 
‘*That morning 1 felt meaner than any convict that ever wore 
ball and chain. If I’d been tried and found guilty of stabbing a 
woman in the back I don’t believe I could have felt less like a 
man. I tried to throw it all off by thinking that I couldn’t have 
done any good, anyway, but it wouldn’t work. Carson, you and 
your plucky stand for law and order was before me, and you 
wasn’t paid for the work, and I was. Huh! Do you remember 
seeing me as you came out of Blackburn’s store that morning, 
with your hair all tousled up and your eyes looking red and 
bloodshot ?” 

“Yes, I remember seeing you,” said Dwight. “1 would have 
stopped to speak to you, but—but I was in a hurry to get home.” 

“ Well, you may know that I used to be a sort of detective,” 
Braider went on, “and [ had acquired a habit of looking for the 
explanation of nearly every unusual thing I saw; and, well, you 
coming out of that store before it was opened for trade, while 
the shutters in the front was clesed, struck me as odd. Then, 
again, remembering vour big interest in Pete’s case, somehow it 
didn’t look to me like—meeting you sudden that way—that you 
locked quite as down-hearted as I expected. In fact, I thought 
you looked sort of satisfied over something.” 

“Oh!” Garner exclaimed, all at once suspecting Braider of a 
gigantic ruse to entrap them. “ You thought he looked chipper 
did you? Well, T must say he looked exactly the other way to 
me when I first saw him that day.” 

* Well, it started me to wondering,’ went on the sheriff, ignor- 
ing Garner’s interruption, “and I set to work to watch. I hung 
about the restaurant across the street, smoking a cigar and keep- 
ing my eyes on that store. Well, after a while | saw Bob Smith 
go in the store, and then Wade Tingle. Then I saw a big tray of 
vrub covered with a white cloth sent from the Johnson House, and 
Bob Smith come to the door and took it in, sending the coon that 

fetched it back to the 
hotel. Well, I waited 





would call me a 
traitor. On the other 
hand, I was up 
against this: if I did 
put up a feeble sort of 
opposition the  con- 
servative men, like 
some we have here in 
town, would say I 
didn’t mean _ business 
or I’d have actually 
opened fire on the 
mob. You see, boys, I 
wasn’t man enough to 
take a stand either 
way, and though I 
knew what was com- 
ing, through the day 
I went about lying 
like a dog—lying in 
my throat, telling 
everybody that the in- 
dications showed that 
the excitement had 
quieted down. I went 
home that night and 
told my wife all was 
serene, and I drank 
about a quart of rye 
whiskey to keep me 
from thinking about 
it, and went to bed; 
but my conscience, I 
reckon, was stronger 
than my whiskey, for 
I rolled and tumbled 
all night. It seemed 
to me that I was, with 
my own hands, tying 
the rope around that 
poor nigger’s neck. 
There I lay, the sworn 
officer of the law, flat 
on my back, with not 
enough moral courage 
in my miserable car- 
cass to have killed a 
gnat. I got up the 
next day and went out 








a minute or two and 
then sauntered care- 
lessly across and went 
in. I chatted awhile 
with Bob and Wade, 
noticing, I remember, 
that for a newspaper 
man Wade seemed 
powerful indifferent 
about gathering items 
about what had hap- 
pened,and that Black 
burn was busy folding 
up a funny-looking lot 
f short pieces of 
white domestic. All 
this’ time I was look- 
ing about to see where 
that waiterful of 
grub had gone. Not 
a sign of it was in 
sight, but in a lull in 
the talk I heard the 
ehink of crockery 
somewhere below me 
and | went out. Boys, 
I'm here to tell you 
that never did a con- 
demned soul feel as I 
felt. I went out in 
the open air praying, 
actually praying that 
what I[_ suspected 
might be true. I 
started for the jail, 
and on the way I met 
3urt Barret. I asked 
him for particulars, 
and when he said that 
the Hillbend mob had 
left word that nobody 
need even look for the 
remains of the boy my 
heart gave a big jump 
in the same way as it 
had when that cup 
and saucer collided in 
PA that cellar. I asked 
a $5. Burt if he noticed 
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towards town; and I asked him if it wasn’t odd for Hill- 
bend folks to go that way to hang a man, and he agreed 
that it was. Well, to make a long story short, I was on to your 
gigantic ruse. God above knows what a load it took off of me. 
You had saved me, Carson—you had saved me from toting that 
thing on my mind to my grave. I knew you were the ringleader, 
for you had been all along. You are a sight younger man than I 
am, but you stuck to principle; while I shirked principle, duty, 
and everything else. Doing all that was hurting your political 
chances, and you knew it; but you stuck to what was right, while 
I hung back.” 

“Yes, he certainly has queered his political chances,” Garner 
said, grimly, with a look of wonder in his eye over the sheriff’s 
irank confession. “ But you, I think you said, were a Wiggin 
man,” he finished. 

“Well, Wiggin and some others think I am,’ said Braider, 
“and I reckon I was till a day or so ago; but, boys, I guess I’ve 
got a little smidgin of good left in me, for somehow that set has 
turned my stomach. But I hain’t got to what I was leading up 
to. Neither one of you hain’t admitted that there is a nigger in 
that cellar yet, and [ don’t blame you for keeping it to yourselves. 
That is your business, but the time has come when Jeff Braider’s 
got to do the right thing or plunge headlong deeper into hellish- 
ness, and he’s had a taste of what. it means and don’t want no more 
of it. I may lose all I’ve got by it. Wiggin and his gang may 
beat me to a cold finish for sheriff next time, but from now on 
I'm on the other side.” 

“ Good!” said Garner. “ That’s the way to talk. Was that what 
you were leading up to, Braider?” 

“Not by a long shot.” And the sheriff rose and stood over 
Carson, resting his hand on the young man’s shoulder to steady 
himself. ‘* My boy, I’ve come to tell you that the damnedest, black- 
est plot agin’ you that ever was laid is now forming.” 

. 7 MY > 9°? ‘Sy 9° . H . . 

What is that, Braider?” Carson asked, in surprise. 

“Wiggin and his set have found out that a trick was played 
night before last. The Hillbend men have convinced them that 
they didn’t lynch anybody, and the’ Wiggin crowd smelt around 
until they dropped on to the thing. The only fact they don’t 
know is where the boy is hid. They think he is in the house of 
that negro preacher, Hardcastle, and Wiggin come to me not half 
an hour ago, and considering me one of his standbys, he told me 
all about it. The scheme is for me to arrest Pete and jail ’im 
on the charge of murder, and then to arrest you fer being the 
ringleader of a jailbreaking gang, who preaches law and order 
in publie for political gain and breaks both in secret. Wiggin 
says that will knock you higher than a kite.” 

“And what do they think will become of Pete?” Carson asked, 
a touch of supreme bitterness in his tone. 

“Wiggin didn’t dwell on that, but I know what would happen 
to the nigger, for the seeds of riot are being strewn broadcast 
by the handful. They went to every member of the crowd that 
lvnched Sam Dudlow and warned them, on their lives, not to re- 
peat the statement that Dudlow had said Pete was innocent. 
They told the lynchers that you two lawyers were going to try 
to find men that had heard the confession and hold that as evidence 
of their being in the lynching crowd.” 

“ Ah, that is slick, slick!” Garner muttered. 

“Slick as double-distilled goose grease,” said Braider, “ and it is 
working. The lynchers are denying to friend or foe that Dudlow 
said a word, and the news is spreading like wildfire that Pete was 
Dudlow’s accomplice, and that you, Carson. are trying, with a gang 
of town dudes, to carry your point by main bull-headed force.” 

“T see, I see.” Carson had risen, and with a deep frown on his 
face he stood leaning against the top of his desk. He extended his 
hand to Braider and said, “ I appreciate your telling me this more 
than I ean say.” 

“What's the good of my telling you if the news won’t do you 
some good?” the sheriff asked. ‘‘ My boy, I want to see you win. 
I ain’t half a man myself, but I’ve got two little boys just starting 
to grow up, and I wish they could be like you are—a two-legged 
bulldog that clamps his teeth on what’s right and won’t let loose. 
Carson, you’ve got a chance—a bare chance—to get your man out 
alive.” 

“What’s that?” Dwight asked, eagerly. 

“Why, let me hold the mob in check by promising to arrest 
Pete, and you get some trusty feller to take him in a buggy to- 
night through the country to Chattanooga. It would be a ticklish 
trip, and you want a man that won’t get scared at his shadow, for 
on every road out of Darley men would be apt to be on the look- 
out; but if you once got him there he would be absolutely safe, 
for no mob would go out of the State to do work of that sort. 
Getting you a good man is the main thing.” 

“T intend to do it myself,” Dwight said, firmly. 

“You?” Garner cried. “ That’s absurd!” 

“T’m the only one that could do it,’ Carson declared, “ for Pete 
would not go with any one else.” 

“T really believe you are right,’ Garner agreed, reluctantly, 
“but it is a nasty job, after all you’ve been through.” 

“ By gum!” exclaimed Braider, extending his hand to Dwight, 
“T hope you will do it. I want to see you complete a darn good 
job.” 

“Well, you are an officer of the law,” Garner observed, with 
amusement written all over his pleased face, “asking a man to 
steal your own prisoner.” 

“What else can I do that’s at all decent?” Braider asked. 
“ Besides, do you fellows know that there never has been any 
warrant for Pete’s arrest? I started to jail him without any, and 
old Mrs. Parsons turned him loose. The only time he was put in 
jail was by Carson himself to protect him from violence. By 
George! as I look at it, Carson, you have every right to take him 
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out of jail by any hook or crook, since you are responsible for 
him being there instead of hanging to a limb of a tree. I tell 
you, my boy, there ain’t any law on earth that can touch you. 
Nobody is prepared to testify against Pete, and if you will get him 
to Chattanooga and keep him there for a week or so he can come 
back here a free man.” 

“T have friends there who will look after him,’ Dwight said, 
“and I'll start with him to-night.” 


CHAPTER XXV 

Tue clock was striking eleven that night and Helen was about to 
retire when she heard the dull beat of horses’ hoofs on the carriage- 
drive of the Dwight place, and through the half moonlight she saw 
from the piazza a pair of horses harnessed to a buggy and driven 
by their owner, slowly going towards the big gate. Dwight 
himself got down to open it. She heard his low commands 
to the spirited animals as he led them forward by the bit, and 
then he stepped back to close and latch the gate. She had an 
almost overpowering impulse to call out to him and, getting his 
attention, to implore him to desist from the undertaking, of 
which Keith Gordon had told her; but her tongue seemed to be 
paralyzed, and she could only hold out her hands in mute, impotent 
entreaty. She saw him get into the buggy again, heard his calm 
voice as he spoke to the horses, and then he was off—off to do his 
duty and—hers. She went to her room and laid down wearily. 
Then all at once she had a memory which sent the hot blood 
of shame from her heart to her brain, and she sat up. That was 
the man against whom she had steeled her heart for his con- 
duct, his youthful indiscretions, with her unfortunate brother. 
Was he to go forever unpardoned, unpardoned by such as_ she, 
while he had that sort of soul within him? 

The hours of the long night dragged by, and another day began, 
a day in which she was to learn the outcome of Carson Dwight’s 
act of heroism. Keith came up after breakfast and related the 
particulars as to how the gang had robed the ill-starred Pete in 
woman’s attire and seen him and Carson safely in the buggy, 
but that was all that could be told or foretold. As for Keith, he 
and all the rest were trying to look on the bright side, and they 
would succeed better but for the long face Pole Baker had drawn 
since he came in town early that morning and heard of the ex- 
pedition. 

**So he was uneasy?’ Helen asked, in perturbation. 

Keith deliberated for a moment, and then answered: 

“Yes; to tell you the truth, Helen, it almost staggered him. 
He is a good-natured chap, and he lost his temper. He cursed us 
all out for a silly, stupid set for allowing Carson to take such 
a risk. Finally we drew what he feared out of him. He said the 
particular road Carson took was actually alive with mer who had 
been keyed up to the highest tension by Wiggin and his followers. 
Pole said they had their eye on that road particularly because it 
was the most direct way to the State line, and that Carson wouldn't 
have one chance in five hundred of getting through unmolested. 
He said the idea of fooling men of that stamp by putting Pete 
in a woman’s dress in the company of Carson, of all human 
beings, was the work of insane men.” 

The hours passed. The dusk had given way to the deeper 
darkness of evening. The moon had not yet risen and the star- 
light from a partly clouded sky was not sufficiently lumineus to 
aid the vision in reaching any considerable distance, and yet from 
one of the rear windows of her room, where she stood morosely 
contemplative, she could see the vague outlines of Linda’s cottage. 
It was while she was looking at the doorway of the little domicile, 
which stood out above the shrubbery of the rear garden. as if 
dimly lighted from a candle within, that she saw something which 
caused her heart to suddenly bound. It was the red coal of a 
cigar, and the smoker seemed to be leaving the cottage, passing 
through the little gateway and entering her father’s grounds. 
What more natural than for Carson, if he had returned safely, 
to go at once to the mother of the boy with the news? Helen 
almost held her breath. She would soon be reasonably sure, for 
if it were Carson he would take a diagonal direction to reach the 
gateway to the Dwight homestead. Was he coming directly to 
Warren’s or—could it be her father? Her heart sank at the 
thought, and then it bounded again, for the coal of fire, like a fire- 
fly fitfully flaring, was moving in the direction prayed for. Down 
the stairs Helen glided, noiselessly, lest her father hear and call 
her, and yet rapidly. When she reached the front veranda and 
descended the steps to the grass of the lawn, she was just in time 
to see the coal of fire passing through the gateway to Warren’s. 
No form was visible, and yet she called out, firmly and clearly: 

“Carson! Carson!” The coal of fire paused, described a curve, 
and she bounded towards it. 

“ Did you call me?” Carson Dwight asked, in a voice so low from 
hoarseness that it hardly reached her ears. 

“Yes. Wait!” she panted. “Oh, you’ve gotten back!” 

They now stood face to face. 

“Oh yes,” he laughed, with a gesture towards his throat of 
apology for his hoarseness. ‘ Did you think I was off for good?” 

“No; but I was afraid—” She was shocked by the pallor of his 
usually ruddy face, the many evidences of fatigue upon him, the 
nervous way he stood holding his hat and cigar. “I was afraid you 
had met with disaster.” 

“ But why did you feel that way?” he said, reassuringly. 

“Oh, from what Keith said in general, and Mr. Garner about 
the news that the road was full of desperadoes, and—” 

“T might have known that they would exaggerate the whole 
business,” he said, with a smile. ‘“ Why, I’ve just come from 
Mam’ Linda’s. I went to tell her that Pete is all right and as 
sound as a dollar. He’s in the charge of good, reliable friends of 
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* Well, he certainly 





mine and wholly out 
of danger. In fact, 
he’s as happy as a 
lark. The last thing 
I saw of him he was 
surrounded with a 
gang of as lazy scamps 
as himself bragging 
about his numerous 
escapes and his and— 
he’s generous—my im- 
portance in the com- 
munity we live in. 
Well, he’s certainly 
been important 
enough lately.” 

“But did you not 
meet with—with any 
opposition at all?” 
Helen went on, 
curiously. 

* Oh, well,” he hesi- 
tated, “we lost our 
way, for one thing. 
You see, I was a little 
afraid to carry a light 
and it was hard to 
make out the different 
sign-boards, and all in 
all it was a slow trip. 
but we got through all 
right. And hungry! 
Gee whiz! We struck 
a restaurant in the 
outskirts of Chatta- 
nooga about sun-up, 
and while that fellow 
was cooking us some 
steak and making cof- 
fee we could have 
eaten him alive. If 
Mam’ Linda _ could 
have seen her boy eat 
she would have no 
further fears as_ to 
his health.” 

“But didn’t you 
meet some men who 
stopped you?” Helen 
asked, staring into 
his eyes steadily. 

He blinked, flicked 
the ashes from his 
cigar, and said: 

“Yes, we did, and 
they were really on 
the war-path; but 
they seemed very 
reasonable, and when 
I had talked to them 
and explained the 
matter from our 
standpoint—why, they 
had nothing more to 
say.” 

They had walked farther into the grounds and were near the 
main walk when the gate was opened and a man came striding 
towards them. It was Jeff Braider. 

“Oh, I’ve been looking for you everywhere, Carson,” he cried, 
warmly shaking Dwight’s hand. “I heard you’d got back, but 
I wanted to see you with my own eyes. Lord, Lord! my boy, if 
I’d known the awful trouble I was getting you into I’d never have 
let you take that road. I’ve just heard the whole story. For 
genuine pluck and endurance you certainly take the rag off the 
bush. Why, nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of a thousand 
would have given up the game; but you, you young bulldog—” 

“Carson! Carson! Are you down there?” It was a man’s 
voice from an upper window. 

* Yes, father. ‘What is it?” 

“Your mother wants to see you right now. She’s waked up and 
is bothering.” 

“You'll both excuse me for just a moment, I know,” Carson 
said, as if glad of the interruption. “Ill be back presently. 1 
haven’t seen my mother since I returned, and she is very nervous 
and easily excited.” 








CHAPTER XXVI 

“So you are the only lady member of the secret gang that stole 
my prisoner,” the sheriff said, laughingly. “They told me all 
about it.” 

“T wasn’t a member till they had done all the work,” Helen 
smiled. “I was only an honorary addition, elected more to keep 
my mouth shut than for any service I could perform.” 

“Oh, that was it!” Braider laughed. “ Well, they certainly 
put the thing through. I’ve seen a lot of things in my time, 
but that kidnapping business was the brightest idea ever sprung 
from a man’s head. That young fellow is a corker. Did he tell 
you what he went through last night?” 

“Not a thing,” replied Helen, “The truth is, I have an idea 
he was trying to mislead me.” 





was, if he didn’t tell 
vou he had the hard- 
est fight for his life 
and that nigger’s that 
ever a man made. 
You noticed how 
hoarse he was, didn’t 
yout That was due 
to it. The poor chap 
was up all night last 
night and drove the 
biggest part of to-day 
I'll bet. Strong as he 
is, he’s as limber as 
a dish-rag.” 

“Then he had 
trouble?” Helen 
breathed heavily. 

“Trouble? And he 
didn’t mention it to 
you? Young men in 
this day and _ time 
must play their cards 
peculiar. When I! 
was on the carpet, we 
boys had a way of en- 
larging on everything 
we did to women 
folks, and it was 
generally the loudest 
talker that had the 
best luck. But here 
I find this town dude, 
as the country folks 
call his sort, actually 
trying to make you 
think he went to Chat- 
tanooga in a_ Pull- 
man car last night. 
Good Lord! it makes 
me have the all-overs 
to think of it! I 
heard all about it. I 
met a man who was 
along, and he was 
honest enough to tell 
me the whole thing 
from start to finish.” 

“What was it?” 
Helen asked, breath- 
lessly, 

“Why,” answered 
Braider, casting a 
glance towards 
Dwight’s as if fearful 
of being overheard, 
“TI didn’t know it, 
but somehow the mob 
that had gathered got 
wind of what Carson 
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“Halt thar!” Dan Willis suddenly called out had in view and, 


bless you, they were 

waiting for him near 

the State line, primed 
and cocked ready for him. The boy’s enemies had fixed 
him. They had worked the mob up to the highest pitch of fury 
with all sorts of tales against Pete. They had produced men 
who had really heard the nigger threaten to harm Johnson, and 
they themselves testified that Carson was saving the nigger only 
to capture black votes as their friend and benefactor. The mob 
was mad as Tucker at him for tricking them the other night, and 
they were certainly ready for him.” 

“They were mad at Carson personally, then?” Helen said. 

“Were they? They were ready to drink his blood. They 
halted the buggy, took them both out, and tied them.” 

“Tied Car—” Helen’s voice died away, and she stood staring 
at Braider unable to speak. 

“Yes, they tied them both and led them off into the woods,” 
Braider continued. “They then fastened Pete to a stump and 
piled sticks and brush around him and told Carson they were 
going to make him see them burn the boy alive, and when that 
was done they intended to destroy all evidence against them by 
shooting him dead in his tracks.” 

Helen covered her face with her hands and stifled a groan. 

“ His tongue saved him, Miss Helen,” Braider went on. “ It 
saved them both. It wasn’t any begging, either; that wouldn't 
have gone with that mob. With his hands and feet tied he began 
to talk—that’s what ails his throat now—and the man _ that 
confessed it to me said such words and argument never before 
rolled from human lips. He told them he knew they would kill 
him; that they were a merciless mob of desperadoes; but he was 
going to fire some truths at them that they would remember 
after he was gone. I’m no talker, Miss Helen; I can’t repeat 
what the man told me was said. He said at first Carson couldn't 
get their attention, but after a while when they were getting 
ready to apply the match something in Dwight’s voice caught 
their ear and they paused. He talked and talked, until a man be- 
hind him, in open defiance, cut the cords that held his hands. 

(Continued on page 960.) 














A NEWLY DISCOVERED 


By HELEN 


PORTRAIT OF POCAHONTAS 


MARSHALL PRATT 


the princess’s failing 





HEN the Prin- 
cess Pocahon- 
tas, having 


won for herself endur- 
ing fame by her sig- 
nal services to the 
sorely pressed  colo- 
nists of Virginia, set 
sail for England in 
the year 1616, her 
condition and appear- 
ance were so unlike 
those of the little In- 
dian “ maid of tenne ” 
whom Captain Smith 
first saw with her 
chieftain father, that 
any new portrait of 
her that can be dis- 
covered cannot fail to 
be of interest. 
Pocahontas, also 
known as Matoa, 
and Snowfeather (on 
account of her light- 
ness of foot), and, 
after her baptism, Re- 
becea, had been a wild 
little heathen in the 
midst of a rude In- 
dian tribe. But now 
she had been three 
years baptized and 
married, the honored 
wife of John (or 
Thomas, he is called 
by both names), who 
was “an honest and 
discreet English gen- 
tleman.” The little 
son had been born to 
her; Captain Smith 
had sailed away to 
England, and she had 
been told that he was 
dead. Now, in the 
sunshine of a Virginia 
June, nearly four hun- 
dred years ago, she 
was setting out for 
the great world of 








strength gave way 
and she died suddenly, 
March 29, 1617, and 
was buried in the 
church of St. George 
at Gravesend. A re- 
cently discovered let- 
ter of Mr. Rolfe ad- 
dressed to Sir Edwin 
Sandys tells how 
deeply the wife’s 
death was lamented 
by all, and that the 
son’s life “ greatly ex- 
tinguisheth the sor- 
row of her loss, say- 
ing all must die, but 
‘tis enough that her 


child liveth.”  (Vir- 
ginia Hist. Mag. 10: 
136.) 


Three portraits of 
Pocahontas are cur- 
rent. One a contem- 
porary engraving by 
Simon de Pass, which 
appears in early edi- 
tions of Smith’s 
works, and has_ been 
copied and_ recopied 
until its original fea- 
tures are scarcely 
recognizable. The 
second portrait is 
owned by a descendant 
of the Rolfe family in 
Norfolk, and_ repre- 
sents Pocahontas in 
court dress. It is un- 
doubtedly contempo- 
rary, and that from 
which De Pass made 
his engraving. This 
painting was first re- 


produced by Wynd- 
ham Ribertron, Esq., 
in his_ interesting 
volume Pocahontas 


and her Descendants, 
in 1887. <A third 
picture is known as 








England with Sir 
Thomas Dale, as a the Sully portrait, and 
bright example for was made by the 
the Virginia Company painter of that name 
to exhibit to the ; : , : from fragments of 
people of England of ries Portrait of the Indian Wife of John Rolfe, by an unknown two or three early 
ine Geek-tralts af rtist, is believed by competent Judges to have been Painted from Life pictures, of the genu- 
ineness of which I 


Christianity in the 

new colony, “ the little 

foreign princess, gentlest and sweetest of savages, the first red 
Indian in whose heart had ever burned the love of Christianity.” 

On their arrival, Pocahontas was welcomed by Sir Thomas 
Stukeley, the Company’s man, at the ship’s side, and the gentle- 
man bowed low to the princess. The Company provided for her 
and her son during their stay in London. Captain Smith wrote a 
letter to Queen Anne, the wife of James I., filled with praise of 
the beauty, gentleness, and courage of the Indian girl, commending 
her to the queen’s friendly consideration, and asked that she be 
received as a princess whose husband’s estate was “not able to 
make her fit to attend your Majesty.” 

The king and queen responded generously to this request, and 
graciously received her as one of royal blood, whose gentleness 
and native refinement could atone for her ignorance of courtly 
customs. Lord and Lady De la Warr acted as her social sponsors: 
“La Belle Sauvage” was admired and discussed in the highest 
circles of London, and at least one London tavern still retains the 
name by which she was popularly known. Gentlemen sent copies 
of her engraved portrait in their letters abroad, as the novelty of 
the hour. She attended those Masques which the queen so much 
affected, and in the queen’s company. In his Staple of News, 
Ben Jonson introduces her, with other people of fashion, as “ the 
blessed Pocahontas ... the great king’s daughter of Virginia.” 
Dr. King, then Lord Bishop of London, made a great banquet in 
her honor, “in hopeful zeal by her to advance Christianity.” And 
in all these appearances, “the lady did not only accustom her- 
self to civility, but still carried herself the daughter of a king, 
and was accordingly respected for her modest demeanor and inter- 
esting manner.” 

After.ten months of apparently joyous living, a special ship 
was provided by the Company for her return to America, “ sore 
against her wil!” Her health had suffered much from the 
change of climate, and she was very weak when taken to Gravesend 
to meet the ship. Here they were detained several weeks by ad- 
verse winds, and when at length she was taken on board the ship, 
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have no information. 

Recently, while living in England, my attention was directed to a 
fourth picture of Pocahontas, with her little son, owned by a de- 
scendant of the Rolfes at King’s Lynn, Norfolk, which had never 
been copied, and its owner very courteously granted permission to 
have it photographed. This picture is reproduced with this article. 
The owner makes no claim whatever for the painting. It may be 
contemporary; it may be of later date. It was purchased by the 
family in London, about twenty years ago, and was said to have 
come from America. Certain features, however, point to an early 
origin. The peculiar shell earrings, set in silver, which the mother 
wears, are identical with those which are in the possession of the 
Rolfes of Heacham, handed down for three centuries as those of 
Pocahontas. 

The face is distinctly that of a refined Indian girl; she was 
twenty-two at her death. The dress is a modification of her 
tribe costume. The melancholy expression which is said to have 
been habitual appears here. The child is a handsome boy of three 
or four. On the death of his mother, he was left in England to be 
educated, and later returned to Virginia, where he married and be- 
came a man of eminence, to whom many prominent families of Vir- 
ginia, notably that of John Randolph, of Reanoke, trace their origin. 

While Pocahontas resided in England. several prominent portrait- 
painters were in favor with the king and his court, of whom the 
painted numerous pictures. Among these were Nicholas Hilliard, 
Paul van Somer, Isaac Olivier, Mytens and Simon van der Pass, 
the Utrecht engraver, who also painted portraits. The last was 
only ten years in England, his visit there coinciding in date with 
that of Pocahontas. And undoubtedly at that time the current 
engraving of her was made, probably from the portrait named as 
second. Nicholas Hilliard had special license from James to paint 
portraits of the royal family. Paul van Somer was a Flemish 
artist of the court who excelled in accuracy of detail, and De Pass 
also was employed by him. Mytens, of The Hague, was a fine color- 
ist; Isaac Olivier, a pupil of Hilliard, painted the family of James 
and the court. 
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The Farewell 


Goop-By, dear Guest; brief was thy stay; 

Ah, well, God speed thee on thy way! 

Thou’st closed the door,—the little room 

Stands empty in the gathering gloom. 

And there, where once the fire flamed high, 

A few pale embers, scattered, lie; 

And suddenly grown gray and chill 

The place that sunshine late did fill. 

Hast thou no lingering thought to bless 

This utter waste and loneliness? 

Didst find no comfort, peace, or rest, 

That thou shouldst start again thy quest? 

Well, I will cleanse it through and through, 

Furnish and garnish it anew, 

Build friendship’s fire and guard it well, 

That thou mayst yet return, to dwell 

Not as a passing guest, but one 

Who comes at last unto his home. 

So, then, good-by, dear Guest, and may 

God speed thee ever on thy way! 
ILIZABETH RUGGLES. 





The Army Octogenarians 


Wirtn all its perils, the military profes- 
sion has its enviable record for longevity. 
Of the $28 officers on the retired list of the 
army—comprising those who were compul- 
sorily retired on reaching the age of sixty- 
four years, and those who were retired upon 
their own application or for disability, and 
so on—there are more than 100 (108, to be 
exact) who have attained the age of seventy- 
years or more. The oldest officer is Briga- 
dier-General Daniel H. Rucker, who lives in 
Washington, who was born in 1812, who 
was an officer of dragoons in 1837, and who 
is within five years of being a centenarian. 
It is a long jump to the next oldest officer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Frank Bridgman, who is 
eighty-seven years old, and the third oldest 
officer, Brigadier-General Thomas F. Head, 
who is eighty-six vears old. 

The survivors who are seventy-five years 
old or more are to be classified according to 
years of existence as follows: Twenty-one 
who are seventy-five years old, seventeen who 
are seventy-six years old, sixteen who are 
seventy-seven years old, five who are seventy- 
eight years old, ten who are seventy-nine 
years old. five who have reached the age of 
eighty, six who are eighty-one years old, 
eleven who are eighty-two years old, seven 
who are eighty-three years of age, two who 
are eighty-four, five who aré eighty-five, and 
one of eighty-six, cighty-seven, and ninety- 
five years of age respectively. 

The highest ranking officers of the vener- 
able list are Major-Genera! Daniel E. 
Sickles of New York, who gained a medal of 
honor for gallantry at Gettysburg before and 
after the loss of his leg, and who has served 
his country in Congress, and Major-General 
O. O. Howard, who lost an arm at Fair Oaks, 
who wears a medal of honor, and has re- 
ceived the thanks of Congress. The former 
officer is eighty-two and the latter is seventy- 
seven years of age. Besides these two 
major-generals, there are, among those who 
have reached the age of seventy-five years, 
forty-three brigadiers, ten colonels, thirteen 
lieutenant-colonels, twenty-seven majors, six 
captains, twenty first lieutenants, and five 
chaplains. 

These soldiers of the old army make their 
homes all over the United States. Nearly all 
of the States are represented in the list of 
their addresses. A few of them spend much 
or nearly all of their time abroad, and. one 
makes his home in his native town in Ger- 
many. He is Brigadier-General Peter J. 
Osterhaus, who is eighty-four years old, and 
who has a son and a grandson in the United 
States navy, the former, Captain Hugo 
Osterhaus, being now in command of the 
battle-ship Connecticut, and the latter, Lieu- 
tenant Hugo W. Osterhaus, a watch officer 
on board the United States Steamship Louis- 
iana. Many of the older retired officers 
naturally turn to Washington as the place 
where they shall spend the remainder of 
their days. There they find their old friends, 
and keep in touch with the younger element 
of the profession, and where they are honored 
members of the Army and Navy Club and 
the Metropolitan Club. Eighteen of the 
one hundred and eight in the list of officers 
of seventy-five years of age and more make 
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their homes in Washington, nine in New 
York, fourteen in New England, and twelve 
on the Pacific coast. 

The octogenarian class-—with its thirty- 
nine members—includes a list of officers who 
have achieved distinction before many of 
the army officers of the present active list 
came upon the scene of turmoil. They were 
fortunate in living in that period which was 
fraught with rare opportunity for the per- 
formance of gallant duties, and many of 
them are adorned with the medal of honor, 
or bear, like General Howard, the thanks of 
Congress. They were men in the full flush 
of manhood when the Civil War was on, for 
all of them were at least thirty-four years 
of age, while General Rucker, at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, was nearly fifty years old. 

The cflicers who have reached or passed 
the eighty-year mark include such names. as 
General H. B. Carrington, General James 
Van Vorst, General John E. Summers, Gen- 
eral Robert Murray, General Luther P. Brad- 
ley, General Rufus Saxton (who would have 
been appointed quartermaster-general had 
Lincoln lived), General Richard C. Drum (at 
one time adjutant-general of the army), 
General W. B. Rochester, General B. H. 
Grierson, and Colonel James Oakes. 





She Was a Bird 


Mistress. “ Mary, have you any rooted 
objections to using a feather duster? This 
room looks as if you had.” 

Mar. * Yes, mum, I have. 
the Audubon Society.” 


I belongs to 





Not Worth Debating 
JeENwINS. “ Flies never annoy a sleeping 
man.” 
PENKINS. “ What nonsense! Why, I—” 
JENKINS. “ The man wakes up and is an- 
noyed.” 





The Oath of Office 


In command of a certain Western post is 
a well-known veteran of the army, soon to 
be retired, who, General Miles used to de- 
clare, “was the most profane officer in this 
or any other army.” 

A day or two prior to the departure of 
this officer from Washington to take the 
post mentioned, a lady at a reception in- 
quired of General Miles whether the officer 
first referred to had duly qualified for his 
new command. 

“Yes, madam,” responded Miles, gravely. 
“ He swore himself in yesterday.” 





What He Missed 


ONE of the officials of the Indian Office at 
Washington was visiting a reservation in 
Montana on government business when a 
certain chief, who had taken a fancy to 
Uncle Sam’s agent, invited him to attend 
the wedding of the Indian’s daughter. 

The Indian Office man was, to his regret, 
unable to be present at the festivities, but 
the Indian laconically described the function 
subsequently, in order to indicate what the 
agent had missed. 

“ Five dogs,” said*the chief, “and plenty 
pie.” 





The Through Train 


In a certain region of Arkansas there’s 
a “local,” the only train running on the 
branch to the southwest of Little Rock; 
and the service is consequently of the “ up 
and back” order. 

A number of people bound for the south- 
western terminus of the road happened, one 
day, to reach a small station half-way up 
just as the train paused on its northeaster- 
ly trip. The conductor looked them over. 

“ All goin’ to Gatesville?” he inquired. 

The travellers replied that they trusted 
to do so eventually. 
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“Then,” said the conductor, “ you'd bet- 
ter all hop on now, and then mebbe we can 
skip this station on the way back.” 


Polishing His Gold Brick 


THERE is an elderly but well - preserved 
| clerk in one of the departments at Wash- 
ington whose extremely martial bearing, to- 
gether with the red face and white hair so 
intimately associated in the popular mind 
with the military, has on more than one oe- 
casion caused the old gentleman to be taken 
for some distinguished officer or other. This 
mistake on the part .f his fellow citizens is 

a source of much gratification to the old 

gentleman, and he never loses an opportunity 

to heighten the illusion on their part. 

Recently this clerk was in a Pullman at- 
tached to a train for New York, when the 
usual mistake occurred. Several men saluted 
the distinguished-looking clerk, which salutes 
he returned with military gravity. Finally 
a man giving evidence of having dined a bit 
too freely greeted the old chap with: “* How 
are you, General?” 

The old gentleman did not reply; but 
gave the unknown a glance of great severity. 
Then, turning to a train-boy who chanced to 
be passing at the moment, he called out: 
* Here, boy! Give me a copy of the Army 
and Navy Register!” 


What a Chance 


NURSEMAID. “ I’m going to leave, mum.” 

Mistress. “ Why, what is the matter? 
Don’t you like the baby?” 

NursemaA. “ Yes’m; but he is so afraid 
of a policeman I can’t get him near one.” 





That’s Different 


COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENCE. “ I hold that a 
tomato, however well aimed, could not have 
caused such a black eye.” 

PLAINTIFF. “ But it were in a ean, yer 
Honor.” 





FOR THE NURSERY—FOR .THE TABLE. 
WuetuHer as an ideal food for infants or for general household 
use, BorpEN’s Eacte Brann ConneNsSep MILK has no equal 

ot no other food product can this be truthfully said. «*. 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. %- 


Usz BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. o%s 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


DOCTOR’S FOOD TALK 


Selection of Food One of the Most Impor- 











tant Acts in Life. 


A Mass. doctor says: “Our health and phys- 
ical and mental happiness are so largely under 
our personal control that the proper selection of 
food should be, and is, one of the most important 
acts in life. 

“On this subject, I may say that I know of no 
| food equal in digestibility and more powerful in 
| point of nutriment than the modern Grape-Nuts, 
| four heaping teaspoons of which is sufficient for 

the cereal part of a meal, and experience demon- 
strates that the user is perfectly nourished from 
one meal to another. 
“T am convinced that the extensive and general 
use of high-class foods of this character would in- 
| crease the term of human life, add to the sum 
total of happiness, and very considerably improve 
| society in general. I am free to mention the food, 
| for I personally know 4f its value.” 

Grape-Nuts food can be used by babes in arms 
or adults. It is ready cooked, can be served in- 
stantly, either cold with cream, or with hot water 
or hot milk poured over. All sorts of puddings 
and fancy dishes can be made with Grape-Nuts. 
| The food is concentrated and very economical, 
| for four heaping teaspoons are sufficient for the 

cereal part of a meal. Read the little book, ‘‘The 
| Road to Wellville.” in pkgs. ‘‘These’s a Reason.’ 
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(Continued from page 95 
Later another cut his feet loose, and then Carson walked straight 
up to Pete and stood beside him, and while a growl of fury was 
still in the air he kept talking. 

“ He hadn’t a thing to say in favor of Pete’s general character ; 
he said the boy was an idle, fun-loving, shiftless fellow and 
as harmless as a cat; but he was innocent of the crime 
charged against him, and he should not die like a dog. He spoke 
of the fine characters of Pete’s mother and father and of the old 
woman’s grief, and then, Miss Helen, he said something about you, 
and the man that told me about it said that that one thing did 
more to soften and quell the mob than anything else.” 

“ He said something about me?” Helen cried. 

“Yes. No names was mentioned; but they knew who he meant,” 
Braider went on. *‘ Carson spoke of your family and of the close 
bond of human sympathy between it and all the blacks that had 
belonged to it in the past, and said that the daughter of that 
house, the most beautiful womanly character that shad ever 
blessed the South, was praying at that moment for the safety 
of the prisoner, and if they carried out their plans she would 
shed tears of sorrow. ‘ Your intentions are good,’ Carson said. 
‘You are all sincere men acting, as you see it, in the interests of 
the women of the South. Listen to this gentlewoman’s prayer 
uttered through my mouth to-night for mercy and human justice.’ 

“Tt swept them off their feet, Miss Helen; the man that told 
me about it said he never saw a meaner, more shamed lot of men 
in his life. He said they released Pete, led the horses around, and 
stood like mile-posts, with nothing to say, as Carson drove away.” 

Helen waited for about ten minutes alone on the grass— 
waited for Carson. When he finally came out and hurried towards 
her he found her with her handkerchief pressed over her eyes. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” she asked, laying her hand tenderly 
on his arm, her voice holding cadences of ineffable sweetness. 

He shrugged his shoulders and then said, flushing under her 
urgent gaze: 

* Because, Helen, you’ve already seen and heard too much of 
this awful stuff. It really is not for a sensitive girl like you.” 

“Oh, Carson!” she cried, “ you are the dearest, sweetest boy in 
the world!” and she turned and left him, left him alone there in 
his fatigue, alone under the starlight, to fight as he had never 
fought before the deathless yearning for her. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

Two weeks went by. Great changes had come over the temper 
of the insurgent mountain people. They had gradually come to 
accept the rescue of Pete Warren as a chance bit of real justice 
that was as admirable as it was unusual and heroic. <A ‘sufficient 
number of men had come forward and testified to Sam Dudlow’s 
ante-mortem confession to exculpate Carson’s client, and some 
who had a leaning towards Dwight’s cause politically were hint- 
ing, on occasion, that surely a man who would take such a plucky 
stand for the rights of a humble negro would not be a mere 
figurehead as their representative in the Legislature of the State. 

One morning Pole Baker slouched down the street from the 
wagon-yard and went into Garner’s office finding him at his desk. 

“ Anything gone wrong?” Garner asked, looking up curiously. 

“Well, not yet, Bill, but I believe in takin’ the bull by the 
horns before he takes you in the stomach. I’ve been powerful 
afeard for some time that Carson and Dan Willis would meet 
face to face, and I dread it now more than ever; Willis is now 
worse than ever.” 

“ What’s gone wrong with him?” Garner inquired, uneasily. 

“Well, for a while, you know, he hoped he’d see Wiggin beat 
Carson, and that sorter satisfied him; but now that Wiggin is 
losin’ ground, Dan don’t see his revenge that way. Respectable 
folks are turnin’ the’r backs on Wiggin and all his backers. The 
gal Willis was to marry has throwed ’im over, an’ the preacher 
at Hill Crest just as good as called his name out in meetin’ in 
talkin’ of the lawlessness that was spreadin’ over the land. Oh, 
Willis is mad—he’s got all hell in ’im, an’ he’s makin’ more 
threats agin’ Dwight. Now, to-morrow is Friday, an’ the next 
day is Saturday, an’ on Saturday Dan Willis is comin’ in town. 
I got that straight. Wiggin is a snake in the grass, and he’s 
constantly naggin’ Dan about his row with Carson, and it will 
take slick work to prevent serious trouble.” 

Garner frowned. ‘“ What had you in mind, Pole, to obviate 
trouble?” 

“Why, you see,” the mountaineer replied, “I *lowed you might 
be able to trump up some business excuse for gittin’ Carson out 
o’ town next Saturday.” 

“Well, I think I can,’ Garner cried, his eyes brightening. 
“The truth is that I was to go myself over past Springtown to 
see old man Purdy to take his deposition in an important matter, 
but I can pretend to be tied here and get Carson to go.” 

“ Good, that’s the stuff!” Pole said, with a smile of satisfaction. 
“ But for the love of mercy don’t let Dwight dream what’s in the 
wind, or he’d die rather than budge an inch.” 

So it was that Carson, the following Friday afternoon, made 
his preparations for a ride on horseback through the country, 
his plan being to spend the night at the little hotel at Spring- 
town and ride on to Purdy’s farm the next morning after break- 
fast, and return to Darley Saturday evening shortly after dark. 

As he was unhitching his horse, Dr. Stone crossed the street 
from the opposite sidewalk and approached him. 

“Where are you off to, this time?” the old man asked. 

Carson explained as he tightened the girth of his saddle and 
pulled the blanket into place. 
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“Well, ’'d get back as soon as I could well manage it,” the 
physician said, his eyes on the ground. 

Carson started, and turned almost pale. 

“Why, doctor, you are not afraid—?” 

“Oh, she’s doing very well, my boy, but—well, there is no use 
keeping back anything from anybody as much concerned as you 
are. ‘The truth is, she’s very low. I think we can pull her 
through with care and attention, but I feel that I ought to warn 
you and lecture you a little, too. You see, as I’ve often said, she 
is a woman who suffers mightily from worry and excitement of 
any kind, and your adventures of late have not had the best 
effect on her health. I hope it’s all over, and that you will settle 
down to something more steady. Her life really is in your hands 
more than mine, for if you should have any more trouble of a 
serious nature it would simply kill her. I only mention this,” 
the doctor continued, laying his hand on the young man’s arm 
half apologetically, “because there is some little talk going 
round that you and Dan Willis haven’t quite settled your differ- 
ences yet. If i were in your place, Carson, I’d take a good deal 
before I'd have trouble with him right now, considering the criti- 
‘al condition your mother is in. A shooting-scrape on top of all 
the rest, even if you got the best of it, would simply send that 
good woman to her grave.” 

“Then we won’t have any shooting-scrape,” Carson said, his 
voice quivering. “ You can depend on that, doctor.” 

The road Carson Dwight took as the most direct way to his 
destination really passed within two miles of the home of Dan 
Willis, and yet the likelihood of his meeting the desperado never 
once crossed Dwight’s mind. In this, however, he was to meet 
with surprise. He had got well into the mountains and, full of 
hope as to his campaign, was heartily enjoying a slow ride on his 
ambling horse through a narrow shaded road, after leaving the 
heat of an open thoroughfare, when far ahead of him he saw a 
horseman at the side of the way pinning with his pocket-knife, 
to the smooth bark of a sycamore-tree, a white envelope. The 
distance was at first too great tor Dwight to recognize the rider, 
though his object and occupation were soon evident, for, suddenly 
wheeling on his rather skittish mount, the man drew back about 
twenty paces from the tree, drew a revolver, and began to fire 
at the target, one shot after the other, as rapidly as he could rein 
and spur his frightened animal to an approved distance and steadi- 
ness, until his weapon was empty. ‘he marksman, evidently a 
mountaineer, from his wide-brimmed soft hat and easy gray shirt, 
thrust his hand into his trousers pocket and took out sufficient 
cartridges for another round, and was thumbing them dexter- 
ously into their places when Carson drew near enough to recognize 
him. P 

When the two riders were about’ a hundred yards apart, Dan 
Willis, hearing the fall of a horse’s hoofs, looked up suddenly. 
There was no mistaking the growth of his facial expression from 
startled bewilderment to that of angry, bestial satisfaction. Ut- 
tering an unctuous grunt of delight, and with his revolver swing- 
ing easily against his brawny thigh, by the aid of his tense left 
hand he drew his horse squarely into the very middle of the 
narrow road and there essayed to check him. The animal, quiver- 
ing with excitement from the shots just fired over his head, was 
still restive and swerved tremblingly from side to side; but with 
spur and fierce command Willis managed to keep him in the 
attitude of open opposition to Carson’s passage, which was a 
threat not to be misunderstood. 

Carson Dwight understood it, and his blood boiled. 

“ Halt thar!” Dan Willis suddenly called out, in a sharp, fierce 
tone, and as he spoke he raised his revolver till the hand holding 
it rested on the pommel of his saddle. 

“Why should I halt?” almost to his surprise rang clearly from 
Dwight’s lips. “This is a publie road, I believe.” 

“Not for yore sort,” was hurled back. “It’s entirely too nar- 
row for us two to pass on. J’m goin’ to pass, but T’ll walk my 
horse over yore body.” 

“Well, if I have to, that settles it,’ said Carson. Unbounded 
rage overwhelmed him. ‘“ But before we go into this thing tell 
me, for my own satisfaction, if you are the one who tried to kill 
me the night that Pete Warren was jailed.” 

“You bet I was, and prouder of it than I’ve ever been of any- 
thing before in my life,’ and Willis’s revolver was raised. The 
sharp ‘click of the hammer was heard like the snapping of a 
metallic twig. Then, alive but to one thought, and that of alert 
and instantaneous preservation, Dwight quickly drew his weapon. 
With his teeth ground together, his breath coming fast, he took 
as careful aim as was possible at the shifting horseman, conscious 
of the advantage his antagonist had over him in the calmness of 
his mount. He saw a puff of smoke before Willis’s eyes, heard 
the sharp report of the mountaineer’s revolver, and wondered if 
the ball had lodged in his body. 

“T am justified,” something within him seemed to say as he 
pressed the trigger of his revolver. His hand had never been 
mere steady, his aim never better, and yet the smile and laugh 
of Willis proved to him that he had missed. The eyes of his 
assailant gleamed like those of an infuriated beast as he tried to 
steady his rearing and plunging horse to shoot again. Once more 
he fired, but the shot went wild, and with a snort of fear his 
horse broke from the road and plunged madly into the bushes 
bordering the way. Carson could just see his head and shoulders 
above a thick growth of wild vines, and at these he aimed stead- 
ily and fired. Had he won? he asked himself. There was a 
smothered report from Willis’s revolver, as if it were fired by 
an inert finger, and Willis’s head went out of sight. What did 
it mean? Carson wondered, and with his weapon cocked and 
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poised he grimly waited. It was only for an 
instant, for the mountaineer’s horse plunged 
out into the open again. Willis was still 
seated, but what was it about him that 
seemed so queer? He was evidently making 
an effort to guide his horse, but the hand 
holding his revolver hung helplessly against 
his thigh; his left shoulder was sinking. 
Then Carson caught a view of his face, a 
frightful, blood-packed mask distorted past 
recognition, that of a dying man—a horrible, 
ncver-to-be-forgotten grimace. The horses 
bore them close together; their eyes met in 
a direcc stare. Willis’s body was rocking 
like a mechanical thing on a pivot. 

“ You forced me to do it!” Carson Dwight 
said, his great soul rising to heights of pity 
and dismay never reached before. “ God 
knows I did not want to do it. Dan, I have 
never had anything against you. I would 
have avoided it if I could.” 

The stare of the man flickered. With a 
moan of pain he bent to the neck of his horse 
and.remained there a moment, and then drop- 
ping his revolver and resting both quivering 
hands on the pommel of his saddle, he drew 
himself partially erect. His eyes were roll- 
ing upward; his paling lips moved as if to 
speak, but his vocal organs seemed to have 
lost their power. Holding to his pommel 
with his left hand, he raised his right and 
partially extended it towards Dwight, but he 
had not the strength to sustain its weight, 
and with another moan, a frothing at the 
lips, Dan Willis toppled from his horse and 
went to the ground, the animal breaking 
away in alarm and running down the 
road. 

Quickly dismounting, Carson bent over the 
dying man. 

“Dan, were you offering me your hand 
just now?” he asked, tenderly. But there 
Was no response. 

The mountaineer was dead. There he lay, 
a pint flask nearly empty of its red contents 
protruding from his shirt. Of course, know- 
ing the law as he did, Carson would give 
himself up to the sheriff of the county, and 
—with a start and a shock of horror he 
thought of his mother. Dr. Stone’s warning 
now loomed up before him as if written in 
letters of fire. By what right should the 
legal machinery of his or any other country 
require the life of his invalid mother that 
the majesty of its forms might be upheld, 
and the justice or injustice to an avowed 
outlaw be formally passed upon? 

No, he told himself, the right to protect 
his mother was his—it was even more, as he 
saw it; it was a duty. And yet if he kept 
his own counsel, he asked himself, his legal 
mind now active, what were the chances of 
escape from accusation? Noticing the target 
still pinned to the trunk of the tree with the 
dead man’s pocket-knife, the shots showing 
on the bark and paper, and the sprawling 
attitude of the corpse, with the wound over 
the region of the heart, he asked himself, 
with rising hope, what more natural than 
that death had resulted from accident? 

What more reasonable than the theory that 
on his frightened horse Dan Willis had acci- 
dentally directed his shot upon his own 
body? What better evidence that he was 
not at himself than the almost empty flask 
in his shirt? Yes, Carson Dwight decided, it 
was his duty to wait—at least to see further, 
before taking a step which would undoubt- 
edly result in his mother’s death. Besides, 
he knew he was guiltless. His conscience 
was clear; there was consolation in that, at 
all events. 

But now what must he do? To go 
on to Springtown by that road was out 
of the question, for only a mile or so farther 
on was a store and a few farmhouses, and 
it would be known that he had passed the 
fatal spot. So mounting his horse, he rode 
slowly back towards Darley, now earnestly, 
and even craftily, hoping that he would meet 
no one. He was successful, for he reached 
the main road, which was a longer and not 
so well graded and a more sparsely settled 
thoroughfare to his destination. 

He had lost time, and he now put his horse 
into a brisk canter and sped onward with a 
queer blending of emotions. The thought of 
possibly saving his mother from a terrible 
shock buoyed him up, while the gruesome 
happening put a weight upon him he had 
never borne before. 

- To be Continued, 
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THE ‘REVOLT 


OF FRANCE’S 


WINE-GROWERS 


By H. T. SUDDUTH 


The wine-growers of southern France have taken the law into their hands in the Midi region as a protest against what they hold to 
be the unjust and injurious attitude of the government toward the industry upon which they depend for a livelihood. If the government, 
they insist, will not buy their wines—which they themselves can find no market for at a reasonable price—it should at least make 
laws which shall promptly and effectively suppress the adulterators whose fabricated product has driven genuine wine out of the market. 
In attempting to enforce their demands, the peasaats have assembled in various parts of the Midi in enormous demonstrations; the 
Mayors have refused to perform the duties of their office, and regiments garrisoned in the insurgent region’ have betrayed their 
sympathy with the wine-growers by insubordinate and even mutinous conduct. More than a thousand municipalities are affected 


T is related that Claude Bross, an honest man of Charnay, 
eight feet tall and big in proportion, who grew his vines and 
made his own wine, once upon a time came to the conclusion 
that Paris ought to know the merit of his vintage. Harness- 
ing his oxen to his cart and placing two barrels of wine on it, 

he started for the capital, but when passing through Versailles 
he saw a church door open and went in to pray at a time when 
Louis XIV. happened to be worshipping there. The King, noticing 


a man who appeared to be standing when the little bell rang during | 


mass, sent an officer with an order for the man to kneel. 

“Sire,” said the officer, upon his return, “the man is kneeling, 
but is very tall.” After the service the King asked the giant why 
he had come to Paris. 

“ Please, your Majesty,” said the honest wine-grower, “to sell 
you the best wine in France.” The King tasted it, found it excel- 
lent, and purchased it, thus establishing the reputation of Macon 
us one of the best wines of France. ; 

Something like this, though on a vast scale and not as yet with 
like results, is now taking place in southern France, though the 
attitude of the vintagers, humble and respectful enough at first, 
is fast changing to passive and in some cases to active resistance 
to governmental authority. If the government will not buy their 
wine, which they themselves can find no market for at a reasonable 
price, and thus make a government monopoly of it, like that of 
tobacco, for instance, or at least make laws which shall promptly 
and effectively suppress the adulterators whose fabricated product 
has driven genuine wine from the market, they will no longer pay 
taxes. 

Such is the reasoning which seems just to the poor peasants 
who for a month or more have been assembling on Sundays in the 
chief towns of the Midi in vast demonstrations, first at Narbonne, 
then at Béziers, then at Perpignan, where 130,000 men, women, and 
children were in line; at Carcassonne, where 200,000 assembled ; 
and finally, Sunday, June 9, at Montpellier, where the distressed 
and half-starved wine-growers and their sympathizers to the number 
of half a million or more met in a huge demonstration. 

The movement has grown with a startling rapidity and all 
classes of the population appear to have joincd in it. The dis- 
satisfaction with existing conditions has grown so serisus as to 
justify these words of the vice-president’s address at the meeting 
at Carcassonne: 

“Our march across the cities of, Narbonne, Béziers, and Perpi- 
gnan was triumphal. To-day the rivulet has become an irresistible 
torrent, the mere flood a real sea washing the slopes of the old city 
of the Visigoths. Let us put ourselves under the xgis of those 
ancient knights who fought in these ecrenellated walls for the 
independence of their faith. Let us struggle like them and the 
hour of imminent justice will strike.” 

The economic turmoil, as these words indicate, has found its 
orator. It has also found its leader in M. Marcelin Albert, 
who has already been hailed as “ the Napoleon of the Midi.” It is 
he who has planned these vast demonstrations, and this man, 
until a few weeks ago an obscure wine-grower, has suddenly become 
a personage with whom the government of France may have to 
deal. It is by his counsel, also, that the movement, which 
originated in real distress, has at last taken on the character of a 
strike against civil authority, and mayors, subprefects, and even 
the prefects and town councils of southern France, unable to stem 
the tide of agitation, are laying down their authority and joining 
in the general movement. 

Unfortunately, there seems to be no way for the government of 
France to comply effectively with the demands of. the wine- 
growers, for although the demonstration has been made chiefly 
against the processes to which the vintagers of the Midi ascribe 
their distress, there are many other factors entering into the 
situation which cannot promptly be met by the enactment of even 
the most drastic laws against “blending” and adulterating 
wines. Yet it is impossible not to sympathize with the poor 
peasants who, despite their toil and frugality, find themselves 
unable to make their living in the way to which they and their 
ancestors were accustomed. ‘They say, in effect, we must live, and 
you, the government, to whom we pay taxes, must see to it that 
unscrupulous fabricators of wine be driven out of the business 
and thus make a market for our genuine wine. 

These demands are characteristic of the spirit of the times, not 
only in France and in England, but also in the United States, where 
the people have been taught to rely upon government regulation 
and governmental panaceas for all the ills from which they suffer. 
Of mere laws against adulteration more than a dozen have been 
enacted in France in recent years, and still the wine-growers of the 
Midi are unable to sell genuine wine at a living profit. Instead of 
looking at all the possible reasons for this glut of their staple 
product the vintagers, feelinz the pinch of hunger and necessity, 
argue that the government nust be at fault, or at least it must 
find a remedy for their distress. The motto on one of the banners 
at the Perpignan meeting, Le cri du ventre. goes with simple, if 


inelegant, directness to the grievance of the people, which is urgent 
and demands prompt relief, which the. government must supply 
in some way, whether by making wine a state monopoly, the enact- 
ment of still more stringent laws against “ blending” and adulter- 
ating wine, or by some other means which may allay popular 
agitation and discontent and provide immediate relief. 

The facts in the case seem to be that the causes of the glut of 
wine in the wine-growing districts of Hérault, the Aude, the east- 
ern Pyrenees, and the Department of the Var are both economic 
and social. That. adulteration, and “ sugaring,” a process which 
originated in the Midi during the scarcity of wine produced by the 
ravages of the phylloxera and has now returned to curse it, are 
largely to blame, rather than overproduction, has been shown by the 
correspondent of the Paris Figaro, who made a careful examination 
of the blight which has fallen upon the chief industry of southern 
France. He quotes apparently trustworthy authorities, who de- 
clare that every year these wine-swindlers put on the market from 
13,000,000 to 14,000,000 hectolitres of artificial wine and ata 
price which simply means ruin to the honest producer. The arti- 
ficial-wine makers began to cut prices in 1900 and the evil, which 


has at last grown unbearable to the wine-growers of southern * 


France, has been increasing ever since. It was greatly accelerated 
in 1902, when the Brussels convention made a revolution in the 
sugar trade, the price dropping to sixty-eight centimes a kilo 
and even less, naturally followed by a vast increase in the flood 
of adulterated or ‘“ sugared” wines. 

Another contributing cause for the stagnation of the wine in- 
dustry in France is colonial in its origin. Algeria twenty-five 
years ago was a customer for French wine. Now it exports annu- 
ally 200 million gallons, chiefly to France, where it is admitted 
duty free. The Algerian wine is of about the same quality as 
good vin ordinaire, and sells in France for about $12 50 per 
hogshead. There is also the natural and the artificial competition 
of Spain and Italy to meet, tor these countries also have learned 
the secret of making wine which has only a slight relationship to 
the genuine juice of the grape. 

In addition there are other causes, social in character, which enter 
into the present situation and make it difficult, if not impossible, 
for the government to meet the crisis in the summary fashion de- 
manded by the wine-growers of the Midi. Since the last two 
Paris expositions the French have become acquainted with the 
seductive merits of Germany’s national drink, and the French work- 
man, especially in the cities, no longer confines himself to vin 
ordinaire, but substitutes for it, like the laborer in America, the 
pail of beer, while among the middle and upper classes the con- 
tinued crusade of certain medical authorities against the absorp- 
tion of so much aleoholic drink has had considerable effect, and 
sparkling table waters and milk are now used by many who 
formerly always took wine with their meals. The continued and 
justified talk, also, about wine adulteration has probably had an 
even greater effect, and all these causes, operating together with a 
closer scrutiny of French wines in America, Germany, and else- 
where, are sufficient to show that it is no manufactured, but a real, 
agitation which has stirred southern France almost to the point 
of revolution. They at least show that in demanding that the 
government “apply the red-hot iron to this ulcer” of adulteration 
the peasants are striking at perhaps the greatest evil of the wine 
industry, and one they have a right to demand that the govern- 
ment should abolish. No half-way measures will serve the case, 
and the greatest danger is that an honest movement originating in 
a real grievance and acute distress may be used by agitators for 
their own purposes. To do M. Marcelin Albert justice, he does not 
seem to be working for ulterior ends, and his undoubted influence 
and great powers of organization may lead the movement to a 
peaceable and successful issue in so far as the latter may be pos- 
sible, by means of drastic legislation which shall strike at the root, 
at least, of the evils of adulteration. 


Since Mr. Sudduth’s article was written, the cable has brought 
news of a letter written by Prime-Minister Clémenceau to the May- 
ors in the Midi District who refused to execute the duties of their 
office. M. Clémenceau asserts that the action of the Mayors in resign- 
ing cannot possibly be of benefit to the disaffected wine-growers 
whose.cause they seek to champion, since the Government has done 
and is doing all that it deems possible to relieve the situation by 
making every effort to prevent fraudulent practices in the wine trade; 
and M. Clémenceau delivers himself of a tu quoque by adverting to the 
alleged fraudulent practices in the wine industry of the Midi itself. 
He desires to know in what respect the Government has failed to 
heed the demands of the wine-growers, and brands their insurrection 
as anarchy, which, he holds, must react to the disadvantage of the 
classes whom it is mistakenly supposed to assist. 

The Prime Minister's communication has failed to affect the situa- 
tion in a manner satisfactory to the Government, and at the time 
of wrifing it is announced that the Cabinet has determined to adopt 
stringent measures to insure the enforcement of the law in the Midi. 
M. Sarraut, Subsecretary of the Ministry of the Interior, who rep- 
resents Narbonne, has resigned, giving as his reason that it is not 
possible for him adequately to espouse the cause of his constituents 
and at the same time give proper support to the Government.—Editor 
TIARPER’S WEEKLY. 
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A Citified Elopement 


Ere Sara to Ga-lusha Brown, 
Anu Arbor day, was wed, 
Galusha, coolest head in town 
(Almost a Marblehead), 


Remarked to her, “ Dear, Oswego 
Without your pa’s good feeling, 

And trains Schenectady so slow, 
What do you say to Wheeling?” 


“ Poughkeepsie horse,” the girl replied, 
“ Norwood I bike Norwalk. 

Unless Pawtucket for a ride, 
We'll take the nag. Don’t talk.” 


“Now Worcester use of adding that? 
Who’s Dunmore talking, dearie?” 
But when unto the Barnegat 
He had a feeling Erie. 


Galusha him Malone found? Nix, 
Confronted Sara’s parent! 

Oh, Waterbury awkward fix! 
To turn and run he daren’t. 


“Oh, why should parents Cumberland? 
Have | for this nag Gloucester? 
Tacoma cross her father and 
Spoil all! Oh, Sara Foster! 


“Td Haverhill fall over me, 
Or Haverstraw stack bury! 

Oh, that a Lakewood cover me! 
Painesville me—trying, very!” 


So thought Galusha, but aloud 
He said, “ Well, Syracuse me; 
Your Taunton I can stand,’ he bowed, 
“While Sal does not refuse me.” 


“The Holyoke of marriage, sir, 
Have you and she assumed?” 

“Owego soon! A carriage, sir, 
We need.” The old man fumed: 


“Tf Salamanca-n take like you, 
With her plans Ill not Tampa. 

This Hackensack of money too 
Utica long. Now scamper.” 


Galusha soon (Yuma take it straight) 
Was Macon for a preacher, 
The Sacramento celebrate 
’Twixt him and Sal, sweet creature. 
GEORGE JAY. 





Different Methods 


Bronson. “My wife writes to me every 
few days from the mountains for more 
money.” 

Woonson. “ Well, IT gave my wife all the 
money I had before she went away, and now 
I have to write to her when I want some.” 





A Treasure 


Mrs. De Hirt. “ The Dobsons at last have 
a girl they hope to keep.” 

Mrs. De Wirt. “ Absurd! 
a girl to be found?” 

Mrs. De Hirt. “She was born to them 
yesterday.” 


Where is such 





Demonstration 


Grace. “ And did you ever propose to a 
girl in a canoe?” 

Frep. “ Yes; and I’ll never do it again. 
The girl jumped at my proposal and upset 
the boat.” 





O Tray Bean 


“TI sre,” said the editor, as he glanced 
over the manuscript of a realistic novel, 
“that in almost every chapter the villain’s 
automobile announces its. approach by a 
sound which you spell ‘ h-o-n-q-u-e.’ ” 

“Precisely,” replied the author; “it was 
a French machine.” : 
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_ The smartest car ever 
put on the market. 











Mark XLVIII 24-28 H. P. $3000 


MOTOR CARS 


Contain the following special features, which largely account for the great 
success of this season’s models : 

TRANSMISSION—Improvedtype. Entire- 
ly does away with the troubles that occur in this 


CRANKSHAFT—Saw ed out from solid block 
of Special Chrome Nickel Steel. Not one of the 


hundreds of these shafts in actual use has broken member of the mechanism in many types of cars, 


or given any trouble whatever. oa esabeeaie ’ ‘ 
§ 2 iy " CLU TCH—So constructed that it takes hold 


CARBURETOR—New Multiple Jet Type, — evenly, gradually, and firmly, ‘‘ savage” engage- 
giving just the right and most economical mix- ment being impossible. 
ture for high or low speeds. ” P ‘ 
S ! ° With these and other superior mechanical 


features are supplied bodies that for beauty of 


I-BEAM FRONT AXLES—Drop forged in” 


one piece without welding. The grain of the design, finish, and appointment are unequalled 
metal courses unbroken from wheel-pivot to in cars of other makes. This fact is conceded 


wheel-pivot. even by our strongest competitors, 


MARK XLVIII, 24-28 H. P. STANDARD TOURING CAR, $3000 


LIMOUSINE - - - - = 4200 
MARK XLIX, 40-45 H. P. STANDARD TOURING CAR, 4500 
LIMOUSINE cr LANDAULET - - - 5500 


Separate catalogues of Columbia Gasolene Cars and Electric Carriages on request. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Rranch: Electric Vehicle Company, 134-136-138 West 39th St. 
Chicago Branch: Electric Vehicle Company, 1332-1334 Michigan Ave. 
Boston: The Columbia Motor Vehicle Company, ‘Trinity Place and Stanhope St. 








NEW AND SECOND-HAND CARS 


of nearly every make, Foreign and American, #150 te 88000, List on 
request. Automobile Supplies at cut prices. We handle everything pertain- 
ing toan automobile. Times Square Automobile Co., Largest Automobile 
Dealers and Brokers in the World, 1599-1601 Broadway, New York City. 


THE MYSTICS 


ALI-POINTED PENS 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoinTED 
peus are sore duradle, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


This Manufactured by 


Publication is 
Printed With 








Branch Offices 
BOSTON 


275 WATER ST. 
CHICAGO 
Ts PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


READ 











Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 cts., and choose a 
pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 





POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 
or any Stationery Store. 





Makes the best cocktail. A delightful aromatic 

for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. <A table- 

spoonful in an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 

after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
— 


’ Important to see tha! it is Abbott’s. 




















THE WAR AGAINST CANCER—A NEW ALLY 


By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S. EDIN. ‘ 


Dr. Saleeby’s articles in the “‘ Weekly” on the discoveries of Dr. Beard touching a cure for cancer have aroused so much discussion 
—much of it unfavorable and some of it hostile—that this latest contribution from him on the enormously important subject 
which is engaging his attention comes at a peculiarly appropriate moment, for it announces the endorsement of his theories 
and conclusions by a scientist whose authority and eminence 


Dr. Beard, the discoverer of “the trypsin cure,” 


HE reader will readily understand that in my attempt to 

gain a fair hearing, through all kinds of noise, for what 

I believe to be a great advance in the treatment of cancer, 

and what I know has already saved many lives through 

the articles here published, I have long desired the support 
of some great and universally recognized authority, speaking from 
some official position that leuds weight to his words. I know 
that there is no authority but truth, and that not the word of an 
angel from heaven can make black white. Nevertheless, in early 
stages we have to go by authority, and that authority is now 
coming round to our side, it would appear. Professor Ernst von 
Leyden is the professor of medicine in the University of Berlin, 
and his name is familiar to scientific students of medicine all 
the world over. 
of the German Empire. As such he is certainly the foremost 
official authority upon malignant disease in the whole world, and 
if I had the power I would have chosen him of all men to lend 
the weight of his name and reputation and position to the un- 
biassed and thorough study of Dr. Beard’s pancreatic treatment 
for cancer. 

More than two years ago Dr. Peter Bergell (who collaborates 
with Professor von Leyden in the paper which I am about to dis- 
cuss) demonstrated that “all carcinomata [cancers] are always 
very easily digested by pancreatin [extract of pancreas], while, on 
the contrary, all other tissues of the organism are fairly resistant 
to its action.” This, of course, refers to test-tube experiments upon 
dead tissues. Now let us see what von Leyden and Bergell have 
to say in their paper just published in the Zeitschrift “fiir Kl- 
nische Medizin, Vol. 61, pp. 360-365, Berlin, 1907. 

The following statements constitute an epitome of that paper 
in my own words, 

The origin and growth of cancer is always a strictly local affair. 
Its unlimited power of growth has ever been its most striking 
symptom, and a most marked feature of it is that the tumor 
responds by increased growth to all forms of mechanical or 
chemical injury or injury by heat hitherto known. We therefore 
are compelled to suppose that the really important fact for us to 
ascertain about cancer is not, let us say, the shape of the cells, but 
their chemistry. What peculiar facts are there about the chemistry 
of cancer which constitute the essential difference between it and 
normal tissues? Such facts there must be, and accordingly it 
must be possible (in theory) to exercise a special action on the 
chemistry of cancer which will arrest its living processes, but will 
not affect the chemistry of normal tissues. Professor von Leyden 
insists that we must abandon as of central importance the study 
of the appearance of eancer to the naked eye and under the 
microscope. For decades this study has constituted practice ully the 
whole of cancer research. Medical chemistry during all this period 
was far too imperfect to be of any avail. The next point made 
by the authors is that the only substances found in living matter, 
which show a wide distinctness from each other within their own 
class, are the albumins, such as white of egg and the albumin of 
milk. Secondly, the various ferments which destroy these albumins 
are equally special and unique in their properties. Probably they 
differ from one another in precisely the same degree as do the 
albumins which it is their business to pull down. As Professor 
Emil Fischer, of Berlin, has pointed out—and he is the greatest 
living authority on organic chemistry—one of these ferments bears 
to the albumin which it destroys the same relation as a key does 
to a lock. Each lock requires its own key, and that key will open 
no other. The question then arises whether there are unique 
albuminous substances in cancers. This has already been proved 
to be so by various German students, of whom Petry was first, 
whilst Bergell in collaboration with another worker has definitely 
separated a peculiar and characteristic albumin from mouse 
cancer. Professor von Leyden insists that the existence of these 
special albumins is absolutely characteristic of malignant tumors 
as distinguished from innocent tumors and normal tissues. Next, 
the question has been definitely answered whether the special or 
native albumin of cancer can be specially destroyed. The original 
test-tube observations to which I have referred have now been con- 
firmed and amplified. Bergell has obtained the special albumin of 

ancer in as pure a form as possible, and has found that it is 
easily digested by trypsin, whereas, on the other hand, pepsin, the 
familiar ferment’ of the stomach, has searcely any action upon it. 
These demonstrations by the greatest German authorities simply 
confirm what Dr. Beard, on theoretical grounds, declared must be 
so, as long ago as December, 1904, and “what I myself have been 
asserting on the grounds of theory and of clinical observation, for 
nearly eighteen months. It is the further proofs but not the 
assertions that are new. 

Now Professor von Leyden goes on to point out the bearing 
that these observations of his have upon the theory of Dr. Beard, 
and quotes his experiments on cancerous mice which I discussed 
here more than a year ago. In the light of-these experiments Pro- 
fessor von Leyden determined to go very closely into the clinical 
investigation of the new remedy. A whole host of points were 
demanding attention before real clinical success could be expected. 
First of all, then, it- was proved that when trypsin was given by 


that the news 


He is also the head of the Official Cancer Researclr 
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are unquestioned. It is only just to Dr. Saleeby and to 


of this significant corroboration be placed publicly on record 


the mouth, a certain quantity of it actually passed into the blood. 
Professor von Leyden declares that by mouth administration it 
is possible to bring much larger amounts of trypsin into the circu- 
lation, than by subcutaneous injection; but it depends on your in- 
jection. On this point I have no doubt at all that Professor von 
Leyden will find cause to revise his opinion. The injections which 
he employed were doubtless feeble compared with the admirable 
injections which are the latest fruit of the splendid work of 
Messrs. Fairchild & Foster. It has to be remembered, also, that in 
whatever dose trypsin be given by the mouth, its exposure to the 
normal acid of the stomach will destroy it, and only by very care- 
ful administration at a time when it is probable that the stomach 
contains no acid, can it be hoped to pass on undestroyed. I insist 
on this as forcibly as possible because the great name of Professor 
von Leyden will doubtless encourage practitioners in all parts 
of the world to place in the administration of trypsin by’ the 
mouth an amount of confidence which I believe it will not repay. 
In the patients whom Professor von Leyden treated there were 
reasons which would explain why the trypsin administered could 
escape destruction in the stomach, because these were cases of 
cancer of the stomach, in which it is known that the organ no 
longer produces its normal acid. 

Nevertheless, though as I believe, Professor von Leyden’s method 
of applying the treatment was very far from satisfactory, he has 
convinced himself, and asserts in this paper as a proved fact, that 
without doubt circumscribed regions of cancer can be successfully 
digested by trypsin. The point is, of course, important whether the 
action is a true specific digestion, and Professor von Leyden 
promises us shortly a paper by one of his followers which proves 
that the influence of trypsin on the growth was true ferment 
action. He goes on to say that his results are inferior to those 
which might have been expected from the work of Professor 
Morton, already discussed by me in this place. That is undoubtedly 
so. But I believe inferior results will continue to be maintained 
until it is realized that hypedermic injection is the essential 
method. Professor von Leyden has given very large doses of 
trypsin by the mouth for months in various eases of internal cancer, 
and has nothing decisive to report. That I should have expected. 
I doubt whether in such cases any active trypsin ever approached 
the site of the disease. No matter how large the dose and how 
active when given, the acid juices of the stomach would certainly 
destroy it, unless the trypsin was given with such special pre- 
cautions as wrapping it up in something which the gastric juices 
cannot dissolve. But Professor von Ley. den goes on to say that, 
in almost every instance, suitable cases of gastric cancer reacted 
favorably to the treatment, and he is prepared to admit, despite 
the imperfection of his results, that there is here a curative influ- 
ence which must be recognized. In the course of his investigations 
he has brought out, he tells us, an absolutely new fact. Perhaps 
it is new so far as demonstration is concerned, but some of us have 
been proclaiming it for a long time past. The author reminds us 
of what he began by saying—that malignant tumors subsequently 
react by increased growth after the application of any injurious 
agent. But in trypsin he finds the single and all-important excep- 
tion. Never has a tumor, afier partial dissolution of its cells 
by trypsin, subsequently reacted by increased growth, either locally 
or generally. The point is that, whilst scores of substances will 
injure a malignant tumor, such as the surgeon’s knife, pastes con- 
taining arsenic and other caustics, here in trypsin is an agent in- 
jurious like them, but differing from all others in that, after its use, 
the tumor (assuming that it has not all been destroyed) does not 
respond with increased growth. Let me add for myself a second 
point which should be bracketed with this, and which Professor 
von Leyden himself suggests by his reference to the specific action 
of radioactive substances. It seems to be quite certain that the 
Réintgen rays, radium, and the allied substances have a specific 
relation to cancer, in that they will affect it more rapidly than 
normal tissues; but in trypsin there has been found a substance 
which, whilst specifically digesting and destroying malignant 
tissues, whether living or dead, has no action whatever, in any dose, 
on normal living tissues. 

$o much for the main substance of this most important paper. 
I have already ventured to offer criticism*upon the amount of stress 
which Professor von Leyden is inclined to lay upon the use of 
trypsin by the mouth; and now I must point out another most im- 
portant matter of which Professor von Leyden has yet taken no cog- 
nizance at all. He has used no amylopsin in any case, and has made 
no experiments with it. Now, except in the most superficial cases, I 
do not believe that trypsin alone will ever cure cancer. No one 
yet has ever recorded a case of the cure of cancer by trypsin alone. 
The absolute cures already on record—some of which I have 
previously referred to in Harper’s WEEKLY—were obtained without 
exception by the use of trypsin and amylopsin. 1 desire as soon as 
possible to oppose the opinion which might too readily be formed 
by many doctors and others who will only begin to pay any atten- 
tion to the matter now that Professor von Leyden has spoken—the 
opinion that trypsin is the whole remedy. Professor von Leyden’s 
attention is being directed to his entire omission of amylopsin, and 
there is no doubt that he will proceed to look into the matter. 
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Weighed, and Found Wanting 

“JT woutp like io get a pair of postal 
scales,” announced the prospective customer 
in the stationery-store. 

“Yes, sir,’ replied the clerk, briskly. 
“Here’s the lightest pair of scales on the 
market. ‘They only weigh half a pound. 
They will weigh two pounds.” 

“You mean that when I put something 
which weighs a pound and a half on them 
they'll weigh two pounds?” y 

“Oh no,” answered the clerk. “If you 
put a pound and a half on them they will 
still weigh half a pound more.” 

“But you said they weighed half a 
pound,” persisted the customer. ‘“ Conse- 
quently, if I add a pound and a half to 
their own weight they'll weigh two pounds.” 

“Of course,” agreed the clerk. “ They 
will weigh two pounds.” 

“Then if I put another half-pound on 
them, the weight of the scales will be ex- 
actly two pounds and a half.” 

“The scales weigh half a pound—” be- 
gan the clerk. 

“ But you said they weighed two pounds,” 
interrupted the customer. 

“So they do,” eried the clerk, desperately. 
“They weigh half a pound, a pound and a 
half, an ounce, and two ounces. They'll 
weigh anything this side of two pounds.” 

“Are you sure they won’t weigh over two 
pounds?” anxiously inquired the customer. 

“They won't,” snapped the clerk. “ I’m 
certain.” 

“Well, I only wanted to know. You said 
they weighed half a pound and two pounds, 
and, according to that, if I put two pounds 
on the scales, and add that to the weight of 
the scales, it proves that the scales either 
weighs two pounds and a half or four 
pounds.” . 

“Do you want these scales?” shrieked the 
clerk. 

“T wouldn’t take them for a gift,” replied 
the customer, quietly. “They are entirely 
too versatile. One time they weigh two 
pounds and the next instant they weigh 
half a pound. From my point of view, they 
can weigh anywhere from half a pound to 
four pounds, and I really couldn’t deperid 
on them. Good-day.” 





Fishin’ 
FATHER was a sportsman true, 
Trophies o’ the hunt he’d treasure, 
Knowed which way the wild duck flew, 
Used ter spend ’most all his leisure 
Fishin’. 


Oh, the stories he would spin,— 
Father, see, knowed all erbout it; 
Natur’ put the instinct in, 
An’ he couldn’t do without it— 
Fishin’. 


. An’ the things he’d tell erbout, 


How the fishes ducked and darted, 
Of the’ double-headed trout 
That he catched when fust he started 
Fishin’. 


Told erbout a pond he knew 
That he allus used ter race fer, 
Fishes swarmin’ through an’ through, 
Jest the wonderfulest place fer 
Fishin’. 


Told us how he loved ter sit 
All the blessed day an’ haul the 
Line, an’ hook the bait on it— 
Never mentioned leavin’ all’ the 
Fish in. 
WitiiAm F. McCorMAck. 





His Depraved Taste 
Racks. “ What kind of breakfast-food do 
you use?” 
Sacks. “ Whatever happens to be on the 
first page. Generally a murder.” 





Sights 
TnEY say, “Love’s blind.” 
Can that be right? 
Some men in love 
Are just a sight. 
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THE CAR FOR SERVICE 

















Another Great Hill-Climbing Victory 


In the annual hill-climbing contest of the Cleveland Automobile 
| Club, held June 15th, a stripped 30 horse-power Model ““G” White 
Steamer made the fastest time, 472/5 seconds, defeating by a com- | 
fortable margin a field of more than 40 gasoline cars (2, 4 and | 
6 cylinders), including the winner of the 1905 Vanderbilt Race. Our 
car made the climb at a rate slightly better than 50 miles an hour. 
We won the two most important events of the day—the 
free-for-all and the Class A (cars weighing from 1432 to 2204 Ibs.)— 
and in each event had seconds to spare. Thus did our cars dupli- 
cate the triumph scored at Wilkes-Barre on Decoration Day. 


Let us put you in touch with our nearest agent. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





























are as beautiful 
of line and as 
thoroughly com- 
fortableand dur- 
moe E Rahen.* ; a abie as the ideal 
“Cheemaun” of Hiawatha. We carry a complete line of every type of water craft. 
RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Box 10, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


. . , . a . » Ave » J. J.: 182 % etre Mich.; 1610 Michigan Ave. 
99-W, Sat ., New York; 182 Milk St., Boston, Mass.; 38 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J.; 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, ; 4 ° 
ISS Ween ee em ee Chicago, Ill; 321 First Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 

















Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 
Catalin creume, Gor gi Ave. 226 St. SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. 
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FIRST OVER THE BARS 
AND 
BEST OVER THE BARS 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


THE 
AMERICAN GENTLEMAN’S 
WHISHEY 





Bola Aes ail first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 





a Life i in the Woods 


By W. H. GIBSON 


A book full of woodcraft and 
valuable information. 16mo, $1.00, 


The professor: “ Yes, hello! —is this Jones’s lamp-store?.... No,I can’t tell you Illustrated by the Author 
the size of the shade, but here’s the lamp.” ~ HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


COLDWELL 
LAWN MOWERS 


HAND, HORSE AND MOTOR POWER 


600 ONTHE PARKS OF GREATER NEWYORK 














Coldwell's 


Motor Mower 




















They will also be used Nineteen Hundred Seven 


EXCLUSIVELY finds our product in 
on the grounds of the Private Carriages 


| Jamestown Exposition of highest excellence in all that 


pertains to refinement of design, 
perfection of construction, and 


If your dealer does not self them, write i : 
: obedience to personal wishes. 


for our catalogue and we will 
quote you special prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Correspondence invited. 


Catalogues to prospective purchasers. 


ALL OUR MOWERS POSITIVELY GUARANTEED THE FRENCH CARRIAGE co. 
(FERDINAND F. FRENCH) 
Designers, Builders, Distributors Select Carriages. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER Co. ee 


50 Coldwell Street, - Newburgh, N. Y. 
RRR aC 


&® First-class Hotels and Clubs, on whee “Trans The New York Central Lines. 
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THE INVADER 


By 


MARGARET 
L. WOODS 





Price, $1.50 





HE astounding story of a woman 
“with two distinct personalities —two 





women in one. Part of the time 
she is good, simple, devout, meek; part of 
the time enticing, seductive, and alluring. 
Her husband falls in love with—which side 
of her? A bewildering, astonishing story. 


“It deals with a situation as piquant as ¢’The Masquerader,’ 
and it may be depended upon to keep people up nights.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


«The dazzling changes, the bewildering transmutations of 


the heroine are not only plausible but. absorbingly interesting.” 
—London Telegraph. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 
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_ THE BES7 IN THE BASKET | 











GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is the best of all good 
avbatet_ Mn ate molesre(sBuwe)seMyat-Mepmeler=) eee mrt). co 
the most wholesome and nutritious bread 
and the daintiest cake and pastry - Itis a 
biscuit Flour — It is a pastry Flour -Itis a 
bread Flour —- Itis a cake flour — Itis an 
all around flour made for you. 
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